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Gaudet equis, canibuſque, et aprici gramine campi. Ho k. 


Jo ſpring a covey, or uncarth a fox, 8 
In rev' rend ſportſmen, is right orthodox. | / 


| MY Couſin Village, from whom 1 had not heard for 
ſome time, has lately ſeat me an account of a 
Country-Parſon, which I dare fay will prove entertain- 
ing to my town-readers; who can have no other idea of 
our clergy than what they have collected from the ſpruce 
and genteel figures which they have been uſed to con- 
template here in doctors ſcarfs, pudding- ſleeves, ſtarched 
bands, and feather-top grizzles. It will be found, from 
my Couſin's deſcription, that theſe reverend enſigus of 
| orthodoxy are not ſo neceſſary to be diſplayed among 
| Tuſtics ; and that, when they are out of the pulpit or 
| ſurplice, the good paſtors may, without cenſure, put oa 
the manners as well as dreſs of a groom or whipper-in. 


| Doncaſter, Jan. 14, 1756. 
Dear Couſin, | 
1 Am juſt arrived here, after having paid a viſit to our 
old acquaintance Jack Quickſet, who is now become 


the Reverend Mr, Quickſet, Rector of —— pariſh, in 
e W 


and was the preſent incumbent of 


1 8 THE CONNOISSEUR, i 
the North-Riding of this county; a living worth npwards 


of three hundred pounds per ann. As the ceremonies 
of , ordination. have occaſioned no alteration m Jack's 
morals or behaviour, the figure he. makes in the church 
is ſomewhat remarkable : but as there are many other 


incumbents of country livings, whoſe clerical characters 


will be found to tally with his, perhaps a ſlight ſketch, 
or, as I may fay, rough draught of him, with fome ac- 
count of my viſit, will not be unentertaining to your 
readers. . 

Jack, hearing that I was in this part of the world, 
fent me a very hcarty letter, informing-me, that he had 
been double-japanned (as he called it) about a year ago, 
; where, if I 
would favour him with my company, he would give me 
a cup of the beſt Yorkſhire Stingo, and would engage to 
ſhew me a noble day's ſport, as he was in a fine open 
country, with plenty of foxes. I rejoiced to hear he was 
ſo comfortably ſettled, and ſet out immediately for his 
living. When I arrived within the gate, my ears were 
alarmed with ſuch a loud chorus of No mortals on earth: 


are ſo jovial as we,” that I began to think I had made a 


miſtake ; but its cloſe netghbourhod. to the church ſoon 
convinced. me that this could be no other than the Par- 
ſonage-houfe. On my entrance, my friend (whom I 
found in the midſt of a room- full of x 


embracing me, gav@me the full flavour of his ſtingo by 
belching in my face as he did me the honour of ſaluting 
me. He then introduced me to his friends; and placing 


me at the right hand of his own elbow-chair, aſſured | 
them that I was a very honeſt cock, and loved a chace 


of five-and-twenty miles an end as well as any of them: 
to preſerve the credit of which character, I was obliged 
to comply with an injunction to toſs off a pint bumper of 
port, with the foot of the fox dipped and ſqueezed in: o 

it, to give a zeſt to the hñauor. ul 
The whole conomy of Jack's life is very different 
from that of his brethren. Inſtead of having a wife and 
an houſe-full of children (the moſt common family of a 
a : country 
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THE CONNOISSEUR, 3 
country clergyman) he is ſingle ; unleſs we credit ſome - 
idle whiſpers in the pariſh, that he is married to his 
houſekeeper. The calm amuſements of piquet, cheſs, 
and backgammen, have no charms for Jack, who ſees - 
his ** deareſt action in the field,” and boafts, that he has 
a brace of as good hunters in his ſtable as ever leg was 
laid over. Hunting and ſhooting are the only buſineſs of 
his life; fox-hounds and pointers lay about in every 


| parlour; and he is himſelf, like Piſtol, always in boots. 


The eſtimation in which he holds his friends is rated 
according to their excellence as ſportſmen ; and to be 
able to make a good ſhot, or hunt a pack of hounds 
well, are the moſt recommending qualities. His pa- 
riſhioners often earn a ſhilling and a cup of ale at his 
houſe, by coming to acquaint him that they have found 
an hare ſitting, or a fox in cover. One day, while I 
was alone with my friend, the ſervant came in to tell 


| Him, that the clerk wanted to ſpeak with him. He was 


ordered in; but I could not helpſmiling, when (inſtead 
of giving notice of a burying, chriſtening, or ſome other 
church buſineſs, as I expected) I found the honeſt clerk 
came only to acquaint his reverend ſuperior, that there 
was a covey of partridges, of a dozen brace at leaft, not 


above three fields from the houſe. 


Jack's elder brother, Sir Thomas Quickſet, who gave 
him the benefice, is lord of the manor ; ſo that Jack has 
full power to beat up the game unmoleſted. He goes 
out three times a week with his brother's hounds, whether 
Sir Thomas hunts or not; and has beſtdes a deputation 


from him as lord of the manor, conſigning the game to 


his care, and empowering him to take away all guns, 
nets, and dogs, from perſons not duly qualified. Jack 
is more proud of his office than many other country 
clergymen are of being in the commiſſion of the peace. 
Poacking is, in his eye, the moſt heinous crime in the 
two tables; nor does the care of ſouls appear to him half 
ſo important a duty as the preſervation of the game. 
Sunday, you may ſuppoſe, is as dull and tedious to 


this ordained ſportſman. as to any fine lady in town: 


nat that he makes the * of his function any fatigue 
3 2 to 
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to him, but as this day is neceſſarily a day of reit from 
the uſual toils of ſhooting and the chace. Tt happened, 
that the firſt Sunday after I was with him he had en- 
gaged to take care of a church, which was about twenty 
miles off, in the abſence of a neighbouring elergyman. 
He aſked me to accompany him ; and the more to en- 
courage me, he aſſured me, that we fhould ride over as 
fine a champaigu open country as any in the north. Ac- 
cordingly I was rouzed by him in the morning before 
day- break by a loud hallcoing of * Hark to Merriman,” 
and the repeated ſmacks of his half-hunter; and after 
we had fortified our ſtomachs with ſeveral ſlices of hung 
beef and a horn or two of ſtingo, we fallied forth. Jack 
was mounted upon a hunter, which he aſſured me was 
never yet thrown out: and as we rode along. he could 
not help lamenting that fo fine a ſoft morning ſhould be 
thrown away upon a Sunday; at the fame time remark- 
ing that the dogs might run breaft high. 

Though we made the beſt of our way over hedge and 
ditch, and too every thing, we were often delayed by 
trying if we could prick a hare, or by leaving the road 
to examine a piece of cover; and he frequently made me 
flop, while he pointed out the particular courſe that 
Reynard took, or the ſpot where he had earth'd. At 
length we arrived en full gallop at the church, where 
we found the congregation waiting for us; but as Jack 
had nothing to do but to alight, pull his band out of the 
ſermon-caſe, give his brown feratch bob a fhake, and 
clap on the ſurplice, he was preſently equipped for the 
ſervice. In ſhort, he behaved himfelf, both in the deſk 
and pulpit, to the entire ſatis faction of all the pariſh, as 
well as the *ſquire of it; who, after thanking Jack for 
his excellent diſcourſe, very cordially took us home to 
dinner with him. | 
I ſhall not trouble you with an account of our enter- 
tainment at the *ſquire's ; who being himſelf as keen a 
ſportſman as ever followed a pack of dogs, was hugely 
delighted with Jack's converſation. Church and King, 
and another particular toaſt (in compliment, 1 ſuppoſe, 
to my friend's clerical character) were the firſt drank 


after 
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after dinner; but theſe were directly followed by a pint 
bumper to * Horſes ſound, Dogs healthy, Earths Ropty 
and Foxes plenty.” When we had run over again, with 
reat joy and vociferation, as many chaces as the time 
would permit, the bell called us to evening-prayers ; 
after which, though the *ſquire weuld fain have had us 
Nay and take a hunt with him, we mounted our horſes 
at the church-door, and rode home in the dark; becauſe 
Jack had engaged to meet ſeveral of his brother ſportſ- 
men, who were to lie all night at his own houſe, to be 
in readineſs to make up for the loſs of Sunday, by going 
but a cock-ſhooting very early the next morning. | 

I muſt leave it to you, Couſin, to make what reflec ! 
ions you pleale on this character: only obſerving, that 
the country can furniſh many inſtances of theſe ordained 
ſportſmen, whoſe thoughts are more taken up with the 
ſtable or the dog-kennel than the church: and indeed, 
it will be found- that our friend Jack and all of his 
amp are regarded by their pariſhoners, not as Parſons of 
the Pariſh, but rather as ſquires in Orders. 8 


T I am, dear Couſin, yours; &c. 
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Non hæc ſolennia nobis ; 
Vana ſuperſtitio, veterumye ignara deorum, 
Impoſuit. Sævis, hoſpes Trojane, periclis 
Servati facimus. _ bs VIR0O. 


Theſe ſolemn rites nor ſuperſtition vaio, 
Nor fears from blinder ignorance ordain : 
Sav'd from the ſhock, from dangers yet unknown, 
His mercy we unplore, whoſe pow'r we own. 


JT is not eaſy for the mind of man to recover itſelf from 
Hh = extraordinary panic v hich has once ſeized it: 
for which. reaſon we cannot be ſurpriſed that miny well. - 

meaning people, who have not yet ſhaken off the appre= 
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ſelves with imaginary dangers, Their fears interpret 
every common incident, and even the change of weather, 


which rocks their houſes, With this propenſity to en- 
tertain any unreaſonable dread about future events, it is 
no wonder that weak. minds ſhould be worked upon by 
barren ſcraps from the Magazines, prefame even to fore- 
tell the diflolution of the world by the Comet which is 
expected to appear in x758. Swift, in his Voyage to 
tenders to feience, that I ſhall beg leave to rranfcribe ir. 


s quictudes, never enjoying a minute's peace of mind; 


comet, which would have infallibly reduced it to 


— 


one · and-thirty years hence, will probably deſtroy us. 
For, if in its perihelium it ſhould approach within a 
certain degree of the ſun (as by their calculations they 
have reaſons to dread) it will receive a degree of heat 


glowing iron; and, in its abſence from the ſun, carry 
a blazing tail ten hundred thouſand and fourteen miles 
long; thro' which, if the earth ſhould paſs at the 


nucleus, or main body of the comet, it muſt in its 
paſſage be ſet on fire, and reduced to aſhes. Thar 
| | © the 
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henſions occaſioned by the late dreadful earthquakes, | 
ſhould be led to conjure up new terrors, and alarm them- 


as ſigns of approaching deſtruction. Tf the day be calnr | 
and ſerene, fuch (they fay) is the uſual forerunner of a | 
ſhock ; or, if the night prove tempeſtuous, they can 
hardly perſuade themſclves that it is only the wind | 


Tittle dabblers in philoſcphy, who, having gleaned a few | 


Laputa, has a paſſage ſo very appoſite to theſe idle pre- 
© Theſe people, ſays he, are under continual dif- | 


and their diſturbances proceed from cauſes, which very | 
little affect the reſt of mortals. Their apprehenſions | 
ariſe from ſeveral changes they dread in the celeſtial | 
bodies. For inſtance, that the earth, by the continual |} 
approaches of the ſun towards it, muſt in courſe of 
time be abſcrbed, or ſwallowed up. That the face of 
the fan will by degrees be encrufted with its own | 
effluvia, and give no more light to the world, Thar | 
the earth very narrowly eſcaped a bruſh from the laſt. | 


aſhes ; and the next, which they have calculated for 


ten thouſand times more intenſe than that of red-hot | 


diſtance of one hundred thouſand miles from the | 


* 


. 
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ſumed and annihilated ; which muſt be attended with 
of 
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the ſan, daily ſpending its rays without any nutri- 
ment to ſupply them, will at laſt, be wholly con- 


the deſtruction of this earth, and of all the planets that 
receive their light from it. 85 3 
They are ſo perpetually alarmed with the apprehen- 
ſions of. theſe and the like impending dangers, that they 
can neither -fleep quietly in their beds, nor have any 
reliſh for the common pleaſures or amuſements of life. 
When they meet an acquaintance in the morning, the 
_ firſt queſtion is about the ſun's health, how he looked 
at his ſetting and rifing, and what hopes they have to 
avoid the ſtroke of an approaching comet. This con- 
verſation they are apt to run into with the ſame temper 
© that boys diſcover to hear terrible ſtories of ſpirits and 
© hobgoblins, which they greedily liſten to, and dare not 
go to bed for fear,” | | 
Let us, however, baniſh from our thoughts all ſuch 
vain notions, and let us fortify our minds with a true 
ſenſe of religion; which will teach us to rely on the pro- 
tection of that Providence which has hitherto preſerved 
us. It is with great pleaſure that I remark the unani- 
mous concurrence of almoſt all ranks of people, in allow- 
ing the propriety of the preſent ſolemn Faſt as a neceſſary 
a of humiliation, to avert the wrath and vengeance of 
Heaven, and call down its mercies upon us. It is true, 
indeed, that no perſons do more p-cjudice to the cauſe of 
rel'gion than they who cloud its genuine cheerfulneſs 
with the gloom of ſuperſtition, and are apt to conſider 
every common accident that befals us as a judgment. 
They clothe religion in the moſt terrifying habit, and (as 
it were) dreſs it up in al the horrors of the Inquiſition. 
Theſe people are much to be pitied; and it is to be 
wiſhed: that their miſtaken piety could he better regu» 
lared. But there is another ſet of men of a different turn; 
more numerous, and much more dangerous to the com- 
munity, who treat every act of religion as a jeſt, and hold 
its moſt ſacred ordinances in contempt. Set forms and 
ceremonies, though they have no effential virtue in them- 
ſelves, are yet indiſpenſably requiſite to keep alive in us 
a quick ſenſe of our duty, It muſt be allowed, Ai - 
| at 
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that if a man could conſtantly employ his mind in holy 
meditations, exerciſe his virtues, and believe the myſteries 
of our religion, he would be a true Chriſtian, though he 


much as a ſingle prayer. But it is manifeſt from ex- 
perience, that thoſe who negleCt the ordinances, neglect 
alſo the duties of a Chriſtian ; and the leaſt reflection on 
the human mind will convince us, that ſome external 
rites are neceſſary to ſettle the wandering ideas, and to 
fix the attention on its proper object. The fervent repe- 
tition of a prayer inſpires us with love and gratitude to- 
wards the Deity, and kindles the ſparks of devotion 
within us: and it is eaſy to conceive, that, if the cele- 
bration of public worſhip was neglected among us only 
for one year, it would be a more fatal blow to religion 
than all the weak attacks of infidels and free-thinkers, 
But though forms may be ſaid ro compoſe the body, a 
good life is the ſoul of religion; without which the reſt is 


ordinance of the church, if it has no influence on our 
conduct, is rather a ſolemn mockery than an atonement 
for our offences: as they, who receive the bread and wine 
without a firm reſolution to lead a new life, are ſaid to eat 
and drink their own damnation. Wherefore, a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of this or that particular day is nor a ſufficient 
diſcharge of our duty, except it ſerve to rouze us from 
the lethargy of fin, to awaken in us a deſire of becoming 
worthy the protection of the 3 by animating 
our faith, amending our lives, and working in us a re- 
pentance of our tranſgreſſions. Thus the Lord's Day is 
not merely ſet apart for devotion, with an unlimited 
licence to wickedneſs all the reſt of the week; but our 
being particularly exerciſed in acts of piety for one day, 
is calculated ro ſtrengthen our virtue, and give a tincture 
of religion to our whole conduct through the other fix. 
On the preſent ſolemn occaſion, I doubt not but every 
38 tending to make this temporary Faſt a laſting 
enefit, will be urged by the Clergy: I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with touching on ſome laxities in the 
uſual manner of keeping a Faſt ; which, though they are 
: bens not 


never complied with any outward forms, or repeated ſo \ | 


but a dead maſs. The moſt rigid compliance with every 
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not of ſufficient dignity ro be taken. notice of from the 
pulpit, ſhould vet be pomted out, as the violation of the 
Faſt in theſe particulars is almoſt univerſal, 

The very name of a Faſt implies a day of abſtinence, 
of mortification, and ſelf-denial : which has always been 
enjoined as a neceſſary means of ſubduing irregular deſires, 
and fitting us for holy meditations. For this reaſon, in 
former days, when people of quality rofe earlier than 
even mechanics now open their ſhops; when the court 
itſelf dined at eleven, that meal was deferred till four 
o'clock, in compliance with this religious exerciſe, which 
was in thoſe times a real abſtinenee: a true piece of mor- 
tification and ſelf-denial. But if the obfervance of a 
Faſt conſiſts in not dining till four o'clock, our perſons 
of faſhion may be faid to faſt every day of their lives, 
In truth, the ſeveral hours of the day are adapted to ſuch 
very different employments to what they were formerly, 
that our four o'clock ſtands in the place of their eleven: 
and nothing can be more abfurd (to uſe no harſher 
term) than to adhere to the form in the performance of 
a religious aft, when by the alteration Hees 
that form flatly contradicts the very meaning of its ori- 
ginal inſtitution. I would alſo aſk thoſe rigid devotees, 
who obſerve this day in all the ſtrictneſs of the letter, 
and would be ſhocked at the ſight of a leg of mutton or 
beef-ſteak on their tables, whether the dining upon ſalt 
for other fiſh may not be conſidered rather as feaſting than 
faſting, if (as is often the caſe) it ſhould happen to be a 
diſh they are remarkably fond of? All theſe methods of 
keeping a Faſt without abſtinence, mortification, or ſelf- 
denial, are mere quibbles to evade the performance of 
our duty, and entirely fruſtrate the defign of appointing 
this ſolemnity. There is ſomething of this nature very 
commonly practiſed in France; where there are many 
families who keep the whole Lent with great ſtrictneſs; 
but the laſt night of it invite a great deal of company to 
ſupper, The moment the clock ſtrikes twelve, a mag- 
nificent entertainment, conſiſting of all ſorts of rich fare, 
is ſerved up, and theſe moſt Chriſtian debauchees fir 

| 7 down 
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| down to indulge in luxury, without finning againſt the 
| Canon. 1 FT 
I cannot conclude without an earneſt wiſh that the ob- 
ſervation of the preſent Faſt may awaken in us a ſerious 
attention to our duty hereafter ; that we may not ſeem to 
{ have barely complied with a ſtated form, or to have been 
affected with the ſhort-lived piety of a ſingle day. As 
q to thoſe who require conſtantly to be frightened into 
their duty, I will for once venture to commence pro- 
phet ; and let them be aſſured that my predictions will 
infallibly come to paſs. There is a danger more certain 
than an Earthquake or a Comet, which will inevitably 
overwhelm us; a danger, from which we cannot pol- 
fibly guard ourſelves, and which perhaps is even now 
at our doors. This danger I cannot better ſet forth than 
in the alarming words of a celebrated French preacher, 
© I know a man (and I will point him out preſently) 
£ who is now in this church; a man, in perfect health; 
a man in the flower of his age: and yet this man, per- 
© haps before next Sunday, perhaps by to-morrow, will 
© be in his grave. This man, my dear brethren, is My- 


6 ſelf who ſpeak to you; it is You who hear me.“ 
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Cedunt grammatici vincuntur rhetores. Joy. 
Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce, Por k. 
To Mr. Town, 


College, Cambridge, Jan. 30, 1756. 

Sir, f | | 
I Have juſt now, with near an hundred more, 
taken the firſt degree which this Univerſity con- 
fers on her ſons; and begin to conſider within myſelf, 
| in 
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in what manner we have ſpent our time for theſe four 
years paſt, and what profit we are likely to receive 
hereafter from our academical ſtudies. But upon retro- 
ſpection I find that, inſtead of having laid up a ſtore of 
learning which might have been of ſervice to us in our 
future connections and intercourſe with mankind, we 
have been confounding our heads with a miſcellaneous 
heap of nonſenſe, which moſt of us, I am certain, are 
endeavouring to unlearn as faſt as we poſſibly can: in- 
ſtead of having acquired ſuch a ſhare of common ſenſe as 
might have been of ſervice to ourſeives and acquaintance, 
we muſt entirely ſell off our old ſtock, and begin the 
world of literature anew. This reflection cannot be 
very pleaſant. to thoſe who, I muſt ſay, have ſquan- 
dered away ſo very precious a time of life, when, though 
judgment perhaps is not come to maturity, yet imagi- 
nation and invention, thoſe noble ofſsprings ot a pro- 
miſing mind, are in the very flower and bloom of per- 
fection. | | 

This ſeat of learning, for it undoubtedly deſerves that 
name, has drawn and kept us together for ſome years: 
our manners, converſation, and ſtudies bear a great ſimi- 
litude ; but now either chance or choice is going to diſ- 
perſe us over the whole kingdom; and our places of 
abode will ſcarce be more widely different than our 
ſchemes of life. Notwithſtanding this, the ſame plan 
of ſtudy has been impoſed on all: whether agreeable or 


- contrary to, the bent of inclination, has never been re- 


garded. Mathematics is the ſtandard to which all 
merit is referred; and all other excellencies, without 
thele, are quite overlooked and neglected: the ſolid 
learning of Greece and Rome is a trifling acquiſition; 
and much more ſo, every polite ' accompliſhment : in 
ſhort, if you will not get all Euclid and his diagrams by 
heart, and pore over Saunderſon till you are as blind as 
he was himſelf, they will ſay of you, as in the motto to 
one of your late papers, aftum el! ilicet! erifti! 'ns 
all over with you! you are ruined ! undone | Not that 
I would depreciate this kind of learning; it is certainly 
@ moſt noble ſcience, and reflects the greateſt honour 
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12 THE CONNOISSEUR, 1 
on human wit and invention: all that 1 complain of is, 
the unreaſonable ſtreſs that is laid upon it; nay even the 
moſt abſtruſe parts of it: which is ſtill more abſurd, as 
there are ſo very few heads able to perceive and retain 
the nice chain of reaſoning and deduction which muſt 
neceſſarily be made uſe of; and as a ſmall number of 
mathematical geniuſes would be ſufficient for the ſervice 
of his Majeſty's dominions. | f 

I take it for granted, that your ſagacity has by this 
time diſcovered that you have been addreſſed by a 
young man, whoſe too overweening conceit of himſelf 

as perhaps induced him to imagine that the Univerſity 
has not ſufficiently rewarded his deſerts: if fo, you are 
not deceived. But though this diſavpointment may at 
preſent fit a little 3 upon me, yet I think I can 
foreſee that it will be the moſt fortunate mortification 
that could poſſibly have befallen me. For, in the firſt 
place, it has ſufficiently abated that upſtart pride which 
moſt young men are apt to take in their own abilities; 


than which nothing can be more irkſome to all their ac- 


quaintance, or a greater impediment to their own real 
improvement. A pert ſcholar, whenever he enters a 
room of company, immediately aſſumes a ſuperiority in 
diſcourſe, and thinks himſelf obliged to correct all im- 
proprieties in thought or expreſſion. You muſt © ſpeak 
by the card,” as Hamlet ſays, or expect the cenſure of 
this ſuperficial coxcomb, If, according to the common 
form of ſpeech, you ſay that there is either heat in fire, 
or coldneſs in ice, he will iaform you, that you deliver 
yourſelf very inaccurately, as Mr. Locke has fully de- 
monſtrated ; he will tell you, you cannot prove that two 
and two make four; or, that you are alive yourſelf. 
Theſe, and a thouſand other obſervations equally im- 
pertinent, he is continually making, to the no ſmall un- 
eaſineſs and perplexity of the ladies and honeſt country- 
gentlemen. | 

What is till a greater misfortune, is, that a man of 
this caſt is never likely to know any better : for, having 
raked together a few metaphyſical diſtinctions and ſcho- 
laſtic xefinements, he thinks he has laid up a ſufficient 


fund 
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fund of knowledge for his whole life: he deſpiſes all 
common ſenſe (which is the beft ſenſe) through an am- 
bition of appearing particular ; and as for the advice or 
opinion of others, thoſe he thinks himſelf indiſpenſably 
bound to difregard ; inaſmuch as ſuch ſubmiſſion implies 
ſome inferiority, which he would by no means be 
thought to labour under. Such a diſpoſition as this L 
take to be the fure and-infallible token of confirmed 1g- 
norance : a melancholy inſtance of the depravity of hu- 
man nature, that the leſs we know the more we pre- 
ſume; and the fewer advances we have made towards 
true knowledge, the leſs occaſion we think we have of 
any further improvement. 1 5 

In the ſecond place, if I may be allowed to judge of 
what I cannot poſſibly have experienced, I take it to be 
the greateſt beneſit to a young perſon to meet with early 
diſappointments in life: for fooner or later every one 
muſt have his ſhare of them; and the ſooner we meet 
with ſome of them the better. By this means the mind 
is eaſily made familiar with croſſes and vexations, and is 
not thrown off its balance by every thwarting and way- 


| ward accident: by this means we ſubmit. to ills and 


troubles, as the neceſſary attendants on mankind ; as on 

2 rainy day we make ourſelves quiet and contented, but 
hope for ſunſhine on. the morrow. And, indeed, there 
fecms to be a firong analogy between the A IDey of 
the weather attacking our bodies, and the ſtorm of af- 
flictions which batter our minds. The rain will beat, 
and the wind will roar, let us uſe our utmoſt endeavours 
to the contrary ; but by inuring our perſons to the viciſ- 
ſitudes of the ſeaſons, and uſing other proper methods, 
we ſhall feel no very ſenſible inconvenience from them, 
In like manner, all our ſkill and art cannot prevent or 


__ elude the rubs and diſaſters to which we are liable: but 


if by degrees, and early ia life, we are hardened and ac- 
cuſtomed to them, and if by the help of reaſon and found 
philoſophy we arm and fortify ourſelves againſt them, 
they may ſtil] perhaps reach us, but their ſhocks will be 
quite weak and languid; and we may fay of the da, ts of 
ie Fortune 
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Fortune, as Virgil ſays of Priam, when he hurled a 
javelin at Pyrrhus, | 5 


Telum imbelle ſine A 


Conjecit. 


Short of its aim, and impotent to wound, 
The feeble ſhaft falls hurtleſs in the ground. 


Thus you ſee, Mr. Town, that, out of a ſeeming evil, 
T have diſcovered a real good: and I am certain, if this 
method of reaſoning could be made univerſal, we ſhouid 
find much fewer murmurers againſt the preſent diſtribu- 
tion and order of things, | 
J am, Sir, yours, &c. a 

A. B. 

Mr. Town, | h 

I AM ſo great an admirer of the fair ſex, that T never 
let a tittle of their vendible writings eſcape me. I bought 
this year the Lady's Diary, merely becauſe it was ad- 
vertiſed as the Woman's Ahnanack, which I conſtrued 
the almanack compoſed by a woman; but I find I have 
been miſtaken in my ſuppoſition. It is not the work of 
a female. The chriſtian name of the author, I have 
reaſon to believe, is Marmaduke; unleſs I miſunderſtood a 
molt curious copy of verſes, deſcribing a moſt ſuperb en- 
tertainment of fith, fleſh, pies and tarts, exhibited upon 
New Year's Day, 1755. His ſurname remains as great 
an enigma as any in his book, His coadjutors, contri- 
butors, or aſhftants, are Meſſieurs Walter Trott, Ti- 
mothy Nabb, Patrick Ocavannah, John Honey, Henry 
Seaſon, and others. I honour theſe gentlemen and their 
works; but I own my chief delight is reading over the 
riddles and unriddles, the queſtions and the anſwers of 
Miſs Sally Weſt, Czlia, Miſs Nancy Evelyn, Miſs E. S. 
Mifs Atkinſon, Enira, and other choice little feminine 


ſpirits of the age. Riddles are ſo becoming, and appear 


ſo pretty when dandled about by ladies, that they may 
be compared to ſoft, ſmooth, painted, waxen babies, 


\, drefſed 
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dreſſed up in a proper manner for Miſſes to play with, 
from eighteen to fourſcore. But above all, I muſt take 
this opportunity of congratulating dear Miſs Fanny 
Harris, who, I find, has given an elegant Solution to a 
Prize Problem, by a Fluxionary Calculus, founded on 
the Properties of Tangents,” and by that means has run 
away with no leſs than twelve Diaries for this important 
year 1756. As this young lady is juſtly called * the 
* honour of ſex,” and deals entirely in the Properties of 
Tangents, I fear ſhe will never deſcend ſo low as Rid- 

dleme Riddlemeree; and therefore I moſt humbly offer, 
by the vehicle of your paper, Mr. Town, a ſmall riddle, 
nvented with much pains and thought by myſelf, to the 
ſolution of thoſe three ingenious ſpinſters, Miſs Polly 
Walker, Miſs Grace Tetlow, and Miſs Ann Rickaby, 
to appear in the Lady's Diary of 1757, and to receive 
upon appearance, as a premium, one complete-ſet of the 
Connoiſſeur in pocket- volumes, to be the property of one 
Pr more of theſe three ladies who ſhall explain my 


Enigma. 


Fire and Water mix'd together, 
Add to this ſome Salt and Tin; 
Tell me, Ladies, tell me whether 
Ia this Mixture there is Sin? 


The Solution itſelf, if not truly explained by the 
Three Graces, to whom I now addreſs it, ſhall appear, 
by your permiſſion, in the firſt Connoiſſeur after next 
New Year's Day. ' 7 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
MicHAtL KRAWBIDGE. 
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Ter centum tonat ore Deos, Erebumque, Chaoſque, | 
Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria Virginis ora Dianæ. Vikes 


Dire execrations ſplit your ears aſunder, 
Death and Damnation! Furies! Blood and Thunder! 
AS there are ſome vices which the vulgar have pre- 
ſumed to copy from the great; fo there are others 
which the great have condeſcended to borrow from the 
vulgar. Among theſe I cannot but ſet down the ſhock- 
ing practice of curſing and ſwearing ; a practice, which 
(to ſay nothing at preſent of its impiety and profane- 
neſs) 1s low and indehcate, and places the man of qua- 
lity on the ſame level with the chairman at his door, A 
gentleman would forfeit all pretenſions to that title, who 
ſhould chuſe to embelliſh his diſcourſe with the oratory 
of Billingſgate, and converſe in the ſtyle of an oyſter- 
woman: but it is accounted no diſgrace to him to ute 
the ſame coarſe expreſſions of curſing and ſwearing with 
the meaneſt of the mob. For my own part, I cannot 
ſee the difference between a By Gad, or a Gad-dem-me 
minced and ſoftened by a genteel pronunciation from 
well-bred lips, and the ſame expreſſion bluntly bolted 
out from the broad mouth of a porter or hackney- 
coachman, | | 
I ſhall purpoſely wave making any reflections on the 
impicty of this practice, as I am fatisficd they would 
have but little weight either with the beau-mode or the 
_ canaille, The (wearer of either ſtation devotes himſelf 
picce-meal, as it were, to deſtruction; pours out ana- 
themas againſt his eyes, his heart, his ſoul, and every 
part of his body; nor does he ſcruple to extend the ſame 
good wiſhes to the limbs and joints of his friends and ac- 
quaintance. This they both do with the ſame fearleſs 
unconcern ; but with this only difference, that the gen- 
tleman-ſwearer damns himſelf and others with the greateſt 
Civility and good- breeding imaginable, 
| My 
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My predeceſſor, the Tatler, gives. us an account of a 
ertain humouriſt, who got together a party of noted 
wearers to dinner with him, and ordered their diſcourſe 
o be taken down in thor:-hand ; which being afterwards 
cpeated to them, they were extremely ſtartled and ſur- 
D21zed at their own common talk, A dialogue of this 
arute would be no improper ſupplement to Swift's Po- 
ite Converſation, though, indeed, it would appear too 
ſhocking to be ſet down in print. But I cannot help 
viſhing, that it were poſſible to draw out a catalogue of 
he faſhionable oaths and curſes in prefent uſe at Ar- 
thur's, or any other polite aſſembly: by which means 
the company themſelves would be led to imagine rhat 
their converſation had been carried on between the loweſt 
of the mob; and they would bluſh to find that they 
had gleaned their choiceſt phraſes from lanes and alleys, 
and enriched their diſcourſe with the elegant dialect of 
Wapping and Broad St. Giles's. 

The lepiftature has, indeed, provided againſt this 


offence, by affixing a penalty on every delinquent, ac- 


cording to his ſtation : bur this law, like thoſe made 
againſt gaming, is of no effeA; while the genteeler ſort 
of wearers pour forth the fame execrations at the ha- 
zard-table or in the tennis-court, which the more ordi- 
nary gameſters repeat, with the ſame impunity, over the 
ſhuffle-board, or in the ſkittle-alley. Indeed, were this 
law to be rigorouſly put in execution, there would ap- 
pear to be little or no proportion in the puniſhment ; 
ſince the gentleman would eſcape by depoſiting his 
crown; while the poor wretch, who cannot raiſe a ſhil- 
ling, muſt be clapped in the ſtocks, or ſent to Bridewell, 


| Bur as the offence is exactly the ſame, I would alſo have 


no diſtin&tr'n made in the treatment of the offenders: 
and it would be a moſt ridiculous but a due mortification 
to a man of quality, to be obliged to thruſt his leg 
through the ſame ſtocks with a carman or a coalheaver; 
ſince the fiſt degraded himſelf, and qualified himſelf for 
their company, by talking in the ſame mean dialect. 
I 'am aware that it will he pleaded in excuſe for this 
practice, that oaths and curſes are intended only as mere 

C3 expletives, 
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old-faſhioned creatures, who adhere to their common 
accepta:ion, and cannot help thinking it a very ſerious 
matter, that a man ſhould devote his body to the Devil, or 
call down damnation on his ſoul. Nay, the ſwearer him- 
ſelf, like the Old Man in the Fable, calling upon Death, 
would be exceeding loth to be taken at his word; and, 
while he wiſhes deſtruction to every part of his body, 
would be highly concerned to have a limb rot away, his 
noſe fall off, or an eye drop out of the ſocket. It would 
therefore be adviſeable to ſubſtitute ſome other terms 
equally unmeaning, and at the ſame time remote from 

the vulgar curſing and ſwearing. 
It is recorded to the honour of the famous Dean Stan- 
hope, that in his younger days, when he was chaplain 
to a regiment he reclaimed the officers, who were much 
addicted to this vulgar practice, by the following me- 
rhod of reproof : One evening, as they were all in com- 
pany together, after they had been very eloquent in this 
kind of rhetoric ſo natural to the gentlemen of the army, 
the worthy Dean took occaſion to tell a ſtory, in his 
turn;.in which he frequently repeated the words Bottle 
and Glaſs, inſtead of the uſual expletives of God, Devil, 
and Damn, which he did not think quite ſo becoming 
for one of his cloth to make free with. I would re- 
commend it to our people of faſhion to make uſe of the 
like innocent phraſes whenever they are obliged to have 
rec urſe to theſe ſubſtitutes for thought and expreſſion. 
Bottle and Glaſs' might be introduced with great 
energy in the table-talk at the King's Arms or St. 
Alban's taverns. The gameſter might be indulged, 
without offence, in ſwearing by the Knave of Clubs,” 
or the * Curſe of Scotland;' or he might with ſome 
ropri ty, retain the old execration of the Deuce take 
it.“ The beau ſhould he allowed © to {wear by his gra- 
cious ſelf, which is the god of his idolatry;“ and the 
common expletives ſhould conſiſt only of * upon my 
« word,” and © upon my honour;' which terms, what- 
| Ever 
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expletives, which ſerve to round a period, and given 
grace and ſpirit to converſation, But there are ſtill ſome | 
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ever ſenſe they might formerly bear, are at preſent un- 
derſtood only as words of courſe without meaning. 


No. CIX. THURSDAY, FEB. 26, 1756. 
| Interdum vulgus rectum videt; eft, ubi peccat, Hoſt, 


What ev'ry body ſays, is often true; 
But very often *tis a falſehood too. 


THE world is indebted to that ingenious inquirer after 
truth, the famous Sir Thomas Brown, for an ex- 
cellent treatiſe, in which he has refuted ſeveral idle and 
ridiculous opinions that prevailed in his time; to which 
work he has very properly given the title of Vulgar Er- 
rors. Among others, of no leſs importance, he has 
taken great pains to explode the common notion, that a 
witch can make a voyage to the Eaſt Indies in an egg- 
ſhell, or take a journey of two or three hundred miles 
acroſs the country on a broom-ſtick : an aſſertion main- 
rained by that w/e monarch King James the Firſt, who 
even condeſcended to commence author in ſupport of it. 
He has alſo refuted the generally-received opinion, that 
the Devil is black, has horns upon his head, wears a 
long curling tail, and a «cloven ſtump; nay, has even 
denied, that whereſoever he goes he always leaves a 
ſmell of brimſtone behind him; and has no lefs ſeriouſly 
endeavoured to ſhew the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, 
that Adam and Eve were born into the world without 
navels, But all theſe miſtaken notions, though they 
might poſſibly obtain belief in former times of ſuperſti- 
tion and ignorance, could never have been countenanced 
in this more enlightened age. So far from acknowledg- 
ing the power of witchcraft, we even doubt the exiſtence 
of the Witch of Endor: that illuſtrious perſonage the 
Devil is only looked upon as a mere bugbear; and the 
loweſt mechanics have been taught at the Robin Hood 
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Society, that the whole account of our firſt parents is 
nothing but a fiction and an old woman's ſtor xy. 

Since the days of Sir Thomas Brown ſuch ſtrange re- 
volutions have happened among us in the arts an ſciences, 
in religion, in politics, and in common life, that I cannot 
but think, a work intended as a ſupplement to the above- 
mentioned treatiſe of Vulgar Errors, would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the public; Nats it is notorious, that many 
tenets, which were then thought indiſputable truths 
among all ranks of people, are now proved to be erro- 
neous, and are only credited by the uninformed vulgar. 
A work of this nature it is my intention ſhortly to pub- 
liſh:* in the mean time, I ſhall content mylelf with 
laying the following ſpecimen of the performance before 
my readers, 

The ignorance of the multitude has hitherto pronoun- 
ced it to be abſolutely impotlible that a Maid can be 
« with child.” But it is well known to the learned, 
that in theſe later times there have been many inſtances 
of maiden - mothers: though, whether they are impreg- 
nated by the weſt-wind, like Virgil's mares, or, as it was 
faid of Juno, by eating ſallad; whether they bring forth, 
as Dutch ladies do, Sooterkins; whether they conceive 
by intuition, or the operation of the fancy; or by what 
other cauſe, has not been aſcertained. Several inftances 
have been recorded, among the Roman Catholics, of 
Nuns and Lady - Abbeſſes who have miraculouſly proved 
with child: and here in England we have more than 
once heard of the pregnancy of a Maid of Honour. I 
myſelf know a lady, almoſt approaching to the verge of 
an old maid, who was very much bloated and puffed up 
with the wind-cholic; for relief of which ſhe went into 
the country for a month, and was unexpectedly ſeized 
with the pangs of child-birth. I have been told of an- 


other, a virgia of the moſt unſpotted character, who very 


unaccountably fell into labour juſt as they were going to 
tap her for the dropſy. An eminent man-midwife of my 
acquaintance was in the beginning of his practice called 
to a virgin, who, to his great ſurprize, brought forth an 
embryo, in form and appearance exactly reſembling a 


| mandrake. 
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mandrake. This he conſidered as a moſt wonderful 
Lujus Nature ; and had actually drawn up an account of 


it (with a figure of the monſter) to be laid before the 


Royal Society: but in leſs than a twelvemonth he de- 
livered the ſame lady, who ſtill continued in a ſtate of 
virginity, of another falſe conception, like the former; 
and for many years after, this prodigy of a virgin had 
ſeveral other monſtrous and preternatural births of the 
ſame kind, He further aſſures me, that he has ſince very 
frequently met with theſe pha&nomenas; and that the only 
difference between maids and married women in this 
point is, that the former do not manifeſt the ſigns of preg- 
nancy fo fully in their waiſts, nor do they cry out ſo ve- 
hemently in their labour-pains ; and it is remarkable that 
they never chuſe to ſuckle their children. 1 | 
It is vulgarly ſuppoſed that * the events of Gaming 
© are regulated by blind chance and fortune :* but the 
© wiſe and polite, (that is, the Knowing Ones) cannot 
but ſmile at the abſurdity of this notion; though even 
the ſagacious Hoyle and Demoivre themſelves, by the 
nicety of their calculations of chances, ſeem to have 
adopted this ridiculous doctrine. The profeſſors at Ar- 
thur's, and the experienced adepts in the myſteries of 
Gaming, kindly condeſcend to give leſſons, at reaſonable 
rates, to thoſe novices, who imagine that the events of 
play, like thoſe of war, are-uncertain : and ſo cogent is 
their method of inſtruction, that they never fail to con- 
vince their pupils, that ſucceſs at dice, as well as bowls, 
depends upon a ſkilful management of the biaſs, and 
that the cards are not ſhuffled by the blind hand of For- 
rune. | 
It is a notion confined wholly to, the vulgar that 
% Matrimony brings people together :” but it is noto- 
rious, that in higher life a Marriage is the moſt eſſectual 
method to keep them aſunder. Ir is impolite for a man 
and his wife ever to be ſeen together in public; and a 
rſon of quality had rather enjoy a zete-a-teie with any 
dy's wife but his own in private. Genteel couples 
have ſeparate amuſements, pay ſeparate viſits, keep ſe- 
parate company, lie in ſeparate beds, and (like the m_ 
| | | * 
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and woman in a weather-houſe) are never ſeen together: 
nay more, if they are very gen eel indeed, the lady has, 
her ſeparate maintenance. On the contrary, if a man of 
faſhion has a fendre for an unmarried lady, they reſide 
in the ſame houſe, partake of the ſame diverſions, aud 
obſerve every other article of the ſtricteſt cohabitation. 
The ſureſt way of diſſolving a connection of this fort is 
to marry, Sir John Brute bluntly declares, that, if he 
was married to an hogſhead of claiet, the thought of 
Matrimony would make him hate jt. Thus, in general, 
the very names of Wife and Huſband are ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy all affection: and it was but a day or two ago that 
I met with a ſprightly young gentleman much of the 
ſame opinion with Sir John ; who being reproached for 
neglecting his lady for a miſtreſs, and reminded that 
Man and Wife were one fleſh, replied, that it was very 
true; and what pleaſure could he have in touching his 
own fleth? Modern Wedlock, therefore, may be rather 
faid to divide than unite ; at leaſt, if matrimony ever 
brings folks together for a time, it is only to ſeparate 
them more effectually; as, according to the principles of 
action and re- action, where two bodies are drawn to- 
gether by a violent attraction, they immediately fly off, 
and are driven back again from each other, by the prin- 
ciples of repulſion. 

It may be well called a Vulgar Error, fince none but 
the Vulgar think fo, that © the Sabbath is a day of reſt.“ 
It is, as experience teaches us, a day of buſineſs with 
ſome, cf pleaſure with others, but of reſt with none. It 
is true, indeed, that a ceſſation from woldly occupations, 
together with roaſt beef and plumb pudding, were for- 
merly the characteriſties of the Sabbath in England : but 
theſe inactive principles are now entirely out of faſhion ; 
nor do I know any perſon who is ſtrictly debarred from 
exerciſing his employment on that day, except the 
Sheriff*s Officer. The exact citizen, nicely calculating 
the damages he would ſuſtain, on an average, by the loſs 
of the ſeventh part of hi time, defrauds the Sabbath of 
its due right, as he cheats his cuſtomers in the way of 


trade, As to people of quality, they, I ſuppoſe (duly 
con- 
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conſidering how prodigal they are of their lives by ad- 


hering to the polite ſyſtem) are willing to huſband the 


| little time allotted them, by adding night to day, and 


« Sunday to the week.” 
If Old Woman was not a term frequently made uſe of 
by the perverſe and impolite multitude, I ſhould hardly 
attempt to prove fo clear and obvious a propoſition, as 
that + there is no ſugh thing in the creation as an Old 
Woman.“ Old Women are, indeed, mentioned by 
ſome few. writers: but I have always looked upon their 
exiſtence to be as chimerical as that of the Broddignags 
or the Yohoes; and I do not believe that there has ever 
been ſuch an animal in nature ſince the Flood. In the 
preſeut diſtant period we are unable to concewe the leaſt 
idea of ſuch a creature, as the ſame appearance of youth, 
the ſame lilies and roſes bloom in the faces of the whole 
ſex. For a proof of this, if we look round at the opera, 
the playhouſe, a lady's route, or any other afſembly, we 
may obſerve, that all our girls, whether of a ſmaller, or 
of a larger growth, aſſume the {ame air of gaiety and in- 
trigue, aud wear the fame complexions. A limner of 
great buſineſs has often declared to me, that though he 
has had ſeveral mothers, and grandmothers, and great- 
grandmothers fit on him, he never yet drew the picture 
of an Old Woman, Meilea is ſaid to have renewed the 
youth and vigour of her father Eſon by boiling him 
with certain magic herbs in a cauldron :; but I will not 
preſume to ſay that our ladies are preſerved from old- 
age, by ſtewing in a copper; or that, according to a 
more moleru, notion, Oid Women are ground young 
again by a mill. This, however, is certain; that youth, 
as well as beauty, is the perpetual prerogative. of 
tac female ſex; and that age, though it fits. vene- 
rably on a man, would no more become a lady than a 
beard, | 3 
In an age fo enlightened as the preſent, when we have 
thrown off all other mean prejudices of nature and edu- 
cation, it is no wonder, that we thould diſcard the Goſ- 
pel; and I am almoſt in doubt, Whether I ſhall men- 
tion the belief of it as a Vulgar Error, ſince it daily loſes 
| Its 
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its credit among us. Wherefore, if I may not be al- 
lowed to ſet down the belief in a God, a Saviour, a Fu 
ture State, the Immortality of the Soul, &c. &c. as pre- 
vailing Errors, I cannot omit fo fair an opportunity of 
congratulating my cotemporaries on their having over- 
come them: Nor can I better conelude this paper than 
dy an hint to my friends, the Freethinkers, cautioning 
them to conſider, whether, if we were made by chance, 
the world was made by chance, and every thing elſe 
was made by chance, there may not alſo be an Hell made 
by chaacet '- | . | 
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Contractã melius parva cupid ne 
Vectigalia porrigam. Hon; 


Virtue ſhall go ſcot-free; our new exciſe 
From vice and folly ſhall raiſe large ſupplies. 


To Mr. Town. 


+ 1+ Wir, oh : 
PÞ VERY Engliſhman who has the good of his coun- 
try at heart, muſt lament the perplexity which our 
miniſters labour under, in contriving ways and means to 
raiſe money for the preſent exigence of affairs. I have 
with pleaſure hearkened to the ſeveral projects propoſed 
in the debates of patriots in our coffee-houſes and private 
clubs: but though I find they are unanimous in allowing h 
the neceſſity of levying new taxes, every one is willing 
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to ſhift. off the burden from himſelf, tt 

I was introduced the other night into a ſet of worthy al 

: citizens, who very zealouſly took this ſubject into conſi- Vi 
deration over their evening pipe. One of them, a grave Cc 
; gentleman, pulling the Evening Poſt out of his pocket, d 
} and putting on his ſpeCtacles, read aloud to us the ſeve- li 
ral methods already propoſed: to which many wiſe ob- al 
jections were immediately ſtarted by the company. * 


What's that?” ſays an old Don, (who I afterwards 
found 
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found had a ſmall eſtate in houſes) An additional dut 
upon bricks, and pan- tiles, and plain-tiles? I 3 
they will lay a duty upon the plain-tile pegs by and 
by.“ This ſpeech was received with an hearty chuckle 
of applauſe from the reſt of the company; when another 
took occaſion to obſerve, * That he very much approved 
the ſcheme for laying a larger tax upon cards and 
© dice;* one of which he called the devil's books, and 
d the other his bones. The duty upon plate might per- 
; haps have paſſed into a law in this aſſembly, if it had not 
been vehemently oppoſed by one member (whom 1 diſ- 
covered to be a ſilverſmith) in which he was ſeconded by 
the landlord of the houſe, who had a ſeat in this meeting, 
and told us, that it would lie very hard upon publi- 
© cans, as nobody would now drink their porter out of a 
© pewter pot.“ Theſe and the like arguments induced us 
to ſet aſide all the projects that had been offered hitherto, 
and to conſult together in order to find new ones in their 
room; among which I could not but ſmile at the propo- 
ſal of an honeſt peruke-maker, who adviſed the levying 
of a poll-tax upon all that wore their own hair. F or,? 
ſays he, we have never had good times fince wigs 
were out of faſhion. What rare days were thoſe in 
Queen Anne's reign, when the nobility and gentry 
« wore large flaxen flows of thirty guineas price! And, 
© as you may ſee, by my lord Godolphin's monument in 
« Weſtminſter Abbey, a prime miniſter's wig could not 
© be made, 1 am ſure, under fifty guineas.? 

The diſcourſe that paſſed at this ſociety of politicians, 
has led me to turn my thoughts on devifing ſome method 
that might anſwer the preſent demands for a ſupply, with 
the leaſt injury to the community. On this account, I 
7 am of opinion that private vices (according to the fa- 
5 vourite tenet of Maundeville) may in ſome meaſure be 
e converted into public benefits, by laying a certain tax or 
* 
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duty on the faſhionable amuſements of the gay and po- 
lite world. For this purpoſe I have, with great pains 
and labour, contrived a plan: a few heads of which, 
5 without further preface, org (with your leave) ſub- 
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mit to the conſideration of thoſe whom it may con- 
cern. 

Firſt then, I would propoſe that no perſon of quality, 
or others, ſhould be allowed to keep any route, drum, 
aſſembly, viſiting - day (or whatever other name it may 
hereafter be called by) at which more than one hundred 
perſons ſhall be found aſſembled, withour paying a cer- 
tain rate for every ſuch route, drum, &c. The number 
of theſe meetings, which are held in this town (inclu- 
ding the city of London and the ſuburbs thereof) I have 
computed, upon an exact calculation, to amount an- 
nually to eight thouſand three hundred and upwards: ſo 
that if a duty, at only fix-pence per head, were to be le- 
vied upon the company, it would bring in a prodigious 
income to the government; deducting for the decreaſe 
conſequent of this tax, as alſo for thoſe which we may 
expect will be ſmuggled, or carried on clandeſtinely. 
And, as gaming is an eſſential diverſion at all theſe meet - 
ings, I would further adviſe, that every card- table be 
entered, in the ſame manner as all wheel - carriages, and 
a proportionable rate fixed on them, according to the de- 
gree and quality of the owners. Be it enacted moreover, 
that extraordinary licences ſhall be taken out for playing 
at cards on the Sabbath-day; but that theſe be granted 
only to perſons of the higheſt rank and faſhion. 

At the preſent juncture of affairs every one will agree 
with me, that if an abſolute prohibition be impracticable, 
an heavy duty ſhould be laid on the importation of French 
faſhions and fopperies into this kingdom. It is therefore 
bur reaſonable that all French cooks, walets de chambre, 
milliners, mantua - makers, hair-cutters, &c. ſhould be 
at leaſt doubly taxed, as it is notorious that they exact 
from the dupes who employ them, more than double 
the wages or price for their labours that our own mo- 
deft countrymen would require. This tax, I make no 
doubt, would produce no inconſiderable ſum for the pub- 
lic uſe : and as our ladies, though I would not ſuſpect 
that they have French hearts, are ambitious of wearing 
French complexions, a furthur fum might alſo be raiſed 
by fixing an high duty upon rouge and carmine, - | 
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heavy duty might alſo be laid on all Bagnios, French- 


round taxes for the relief of the nation, as well as en an- 


deviſed, that the gallent feats of thoſe men of honour, 


to a fine according to his rank and ſtation; and a jury ſhall 
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There are many other particulars. in the ' faſhionable 
world, which might be turned in the ſame manner io the 
public good. A tax on kept-miſtreſſes, for example ; 
who are now become {ſo very numerous, that I queſtion 
not but a duty, properly levied on them, would be ſuf- 
ficient to maintain all the widows of our ſoldiers and 
ſailors who ſhall happen to be killed in the ſervice. An 


wine- houſes, Covent- Garden coffee · hoùſes, &c. and ſince 
in ſpite of laws and decency, theſe places are ſuffered to 
be kept open, it is ſurely equitable that they ſhould pay 


nual tribute for the convenience of the neighbouring juſti- 
ces. To add to this ſcheme, and make vice and folly fur- 
ther contribute tothe public neceſſity, I would alfo propoſe. 
that Meſſieurs Harris, Derry, and the reſt of the frater- 
nity of Pimps, retained as caterers to the voluptuous at 
any tavern or bagnio, ſhould enter all the hacks in their 
ſervice at an exciſe-office appropriated to this purpoſe z 
and that, to prevent frauds, as well as to point out the 
means of application to the office for redreſs in caſe of 
complaint, theſe hacks ſhould be all marked and num- 
bered, like the hackney-coaches. | 

As it is incumbent on every Engliſhman to expoſe his 
life in defence of his country againſt the common enemy, 
J muſt particularly recommend, that ſome means may he 


who rather chuſe to riſk their lives in the modiſh way of 
duelling, may be attended with ſome advantage to their 
countiymen, I would therefore adviſe, that ſwords and 
piſtols,” of a ſettled length and bore, with the Tower- 
ſtamp, be provided by government for the uſe of Duel» 
liſts, and that they ſhall not preſume to make uſe of w_ 
other, under pain of incurring the guilt of murder. Theſe 
weapons may be let out at a certain price; and if one of the 
parties happen to kill the other, the ſurvivor ſhall be ſubject 


be directed to bring in the verdict, Self-Defence. In like 
manner, perſons of quality may have leave granted them 
to put an end to their own lives, after an ill run at cards, 
or the like emergent occaſions; when on paying a certain 

1 D 2 rate, 
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rate, they may be indulged in a private execution from 
the hands of Jack Ketch ; and the Coroner's inqueſt ſhall 
be directed to bring in their virdict, Lunacy, 

| I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. 


To Mr. Town. 
Sir, | 

AS you are a Connoiſſeur, I ſhall make no apology 
for deſiring you to give the following Advertiſement 
(which has already appeared in the Daily Advertiſer) a 
place in ſome corner of your paper. By doing this, you 
will greatly oblige the Virtuoſi in Flowers, as well as 

Your humble ſervant, &c. 


To be fold by Subſcription, 
At Half a Guinea each Plant, 


AN Auricula, raiſed by Mr. William Redmond, at 
Iſlington, named the Triumph; having fine Graſs, a 
ſtrong Stem, a certain Blower, a large Truſſer, the 
Fingers a juſt Length, a good Pip for Size and Shape, 
the Eve extremely white, the Thrum full, the Margin a 
beautiful Purple-Black, finely variegated with Silver and 
Green, continues long in Bloom, and dies in Colour. 
No Plant to be fold for leſs than One Guinea after the 
Subſcription is cloſed, until the Bloom is over. 
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Tandem define matrem. Hoke 


With dear mamma O make not ſuch a pother ! 
But ſtrive to be a man before your mother. 


THE generality of the young unmarried ladies of the 
= preſent age diſlike no company ſo much as the elderly 
perſons of their own ſex, whether married or unmarried: 

| Going 
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Going with an old maiden aunt, a mamma, or grand- 


mamma to the play, or to Ranelagh, is ſo infipid an 
amuſement, that it robs their enterta nment of the very 
name of a party of pleaſure, To be handed into a box, 
walk in the public gardens, or make one at a card-table 
at a route, with a ſprightly young nobleman, or gallant 
colonel of the guards, has ſome lie in it; but to be kept 
perpetually under the wing of an old lady, can have no 
charms for a woman of ſpirit, The preſence of theſe anti- 
quated females impoſes a conſtraint on their behaviour : 
they are, indeed, like the Duennas in Spain, ſpies on the 
conduct of the gay and young; and a good old gentle- 
woman, with a blooming beauty by her fide, watches 
her every motion, and is as much frighted, if the pretty 
creature makes any advances to a man, as a hen, who 
has been foſter-mother to a brood of ducklings, is alarm- 
ed at their taking to the water. 

This looſe coquet behaviour ſo much in vogue, and 
conſequently fo genteel, has, I muſt own, no charms in 


my eye; as a modeſt deportment appears to me moſt 


natural and becoming in the fair ſex; and I am always 
glad to ſee a young lady of ſufficient ſenſe and diſere- 
tion to behave with an innocent cheerfulneſs, inſtead of 
apparent uncaſineſs and conſtraint, before her more aged 
female friends and relations, But though a daughter 
ſhould prefer no company to her mother, a ſon always 
dangling at the fide of his mamma would appear as 
ridiculous as if he wore his ſiſter's petticoats : and how- 
ever amiabie this maidenly demeanor might ſeem in a 
young girl, I cannot view it with equal approbation in 
the character of a Male-Virgia :—a character, with 
which I ſhall here preſent the reader, as drawn by one of 
my correſpondents. | 


| To Mr. Town. 
Sir, | 


YOU have already yiven us ſeveral inſtances of thoſe 
ambiguous creatures among the men, who are both male 
and female; permit me to add to them an account of 

thoſe 
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30 THF coxxoISsREUR. | 
thoſe lady-like gentlemen, whom we may diſtinguiſh by 


the title of Their Mother's own Sons ; who have in vain 
changed the bib and leading-ſtrings for the breeches, 
and ſtick as cloſe to their mammas as a great calf to the 
ſide of an old cow. I am intimately acquainted with one 
of theſe over-grown babies; who is indeed too big to be 
dandled in lap, or fed with a pap-ſoon, though he is no 
more weaned from his mother than if he had not yet 
quitted the nurſery. 

The delicate Billy Suckling is - the contempt of the 
men, the jeſt of the women, and the darling of his 
mamma. She doats on him to diſtraction; and is in per- 
Yetual admiration of his wit, and anxiety for his health. 

he good young gentleman, for his part, is neither un- 
dutiful nor ungrateful : ſhe is the only woman that he 
does not look on with indifference; and ſhe is his tutoreſs, 
his phyſician, and his nurſe. She provides his broth every 
evening; will nor ſuffer him to look into a book by can- 
dle-light, leſt he ſhould hurt his eyes; and takes care to 
have his bed warmed : nay, I have known him fit with 
his mamma's white handkerchief round his neck through 
a whole viſit, to guard him from the wind of that ugly 
door, or that terrible chink in the wainſcot. | 

But however familiarly he may behave in his addreſſes 
to his mother, and whatever little acts of gallantry may 
paſs between them, no encouragement can prevail on him 
to treat other women with the ſame freedom. Bcing 
once deſired at a ball to dance a minuet, inſtead of taking 
out auy of the young ladies, he could pitch upon no part- 
ner ſo agrecable to whom he might offer the compli- 
ment of his hand as his mother; and I remember, when 
he once was called upon in a large company at a tavern 
to give a lady jn his turn, he plainly ſhewed who was 
the ſole miſtreſs of his affections, by toaſting his mother. 
The gallant cuſtom of challenging a lady to drink a 
bumper, bv leaving ir to her optioa whether ſhe will 
have hob or nob, frequently gives a delicious flavour to 
the liquor, eſpecially when, as 1 have known it happen, 
the joining the lips of the glaſſes has proved a prelude to 
a meeting between the lips of the parties: but he could 
a not 
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not be prevailed on to accept a glaſs of claret from the 
faireſt hand, though a kiſs were ſure to follow it. I 
have Known him ſo very nice, as to refuſe a glaſs of ſack 


filled with walnuts, which had been peeled by the ſnowy 


fingers of a beautiful young lady; though I have ſeen 
him ſmack his lips after a glaſs of raiſin wine, in which 


his prudent mother had been dabbling with her ſnuffy 


fingers, in order to fiſh out the ſmall particles of cork, 
which might poſſibly have choaked him. If a lady drops 
her fan, he fits without any emotion, and ſuffers her to 
ſtoop for it herſelf; or if ſhe ſtrikes her tea-cup againſt 
the ſaucer to give notice that it is empty, he pays no re- 
gard to the ſignal, but ſees her walk up to the tea- table, 
without ſtirring from his chair. He would rather leave 
the moſt celebrated beauty, in eroſſing the ſtreet, to the 
mercy of a drayman, than truſt her with his little finger : 
though at the ſame time ſhould his mother be fo diſtreſſed, 
he would not ſcruple to bear as much of her weight as he 


could ſtand under; and to redeem her filk ſtockings from 


jeopardy, would even expoſe his own. 
One would imagine that this extreme coyneſs and reſerve 
in which he ſo remarkably differs from the generality of 


his own ſex, would in another reſpect as effectually diſ- 


ſtinguiſh.him from the generality of women: I mean, that 
being leſs polite in his addreſſes than a foorman, we ſhould 


hardly expect to find him more loquacious than a cham- 
bermaid. But this is really the caſe : ſuffer him to rake 


the lead in converſation, and there are certain topics, in 


which the moſt prating goſſip at a chriſtening would 


find it difficult to cope with him. The ſtrength of his 
conſtitution is his favourite theme; he is conſtantly at- 


tempting to prove that he is not ſuſceptible of the leaſt 


injury from cold; though a hoarſeneſs in his voice, and 


the continual interruptions of a conſumptive cough give 


him the lie in his throat at the end of every ſentence. 
The inſtances, indeed, by which he endeavours to prove 
his hardineſs, unluckily rather tend to convince us of 


the delicacy of his frame, as they ſeldom amount ro more 


than his having kicked off the bed-cloaths- in his ſleep, 


laid aſide one of his flannel wailtcoats in a hot day, or 


tried 
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82 HE CONNOISSEUR., 


tried on a new pair of pumps, before they had been ſuf- 


ficiently aired. | For the truth of theſe facts he always 
appeals to his mamma, who vouches for him with a bab, 
and proteſts that his careleſſneſs would ruin the conſtitu- 
tion of a horſe. | 

I am now coming to the moſt extraordinary part of his 
character. This puſillanimous creature thinks himſelf, 
and would be thought, a Buck. The noble fraternity of 
that order find, that their reputation can be no otherwiſe 
maintained than by prevailing on an Iriſh chairman now 
and then to favour them with a broken head, or by con- 
ferring the ſame token of their efteem on the unarmed 
and defenceleſs waiters of a tavern. But theſe feats are 
by no means ſuited to the diſpoſition of our hero; and 
yet he always looks upon his harmleſs exploits as the 
bold frolics of a Buck. If he eſcapes a nervous fever 
a month, he is quite a Buck : if he walks home after it 
is dark, without his mamma's maid to attend him, he is 
quite a Buck: if he fits up an hour later than his ufual 
time, or drinks a glaſs or two of wine without water, 
he calls it a debauch; and becauſe his head does not ache 


the next morning, he is quite a Buck. In ſhort a woman 


of the leaſt ſpirit within the precincts of St. James's 
would demoliſh him in a week, ſhovld he pretend to 
keep pace with her in irregularities ; and yet he is ever 
dignifying himſelf with the appellation of a Buck. 

Now might it not be giving this gentleman an uſeful 
hint, Mr. Town, to aſſure him, that while milk and 
water is his darling liquor, a Bamboo-caue his Club, 
and his mother the ſole object of his affections, the world 
will never join him in denominating him a Buck; that if 
he fails in this attempt, he is abſolutely excluded from 
every order in ſociety; for whatever his deſerts may be, 
no aſſembly of antiquated virgins can ever acknowledye 
him for ſiſter, Nature having as deplorably diſqualified 
him for that rank in the community as he has diſqua- 
lified himſelf for every other: and that, though he never 
can arrive at the dignity of leading apes in hell, he may 
poſſibly be condemned to dangle in that capacity, at the 


apron- 


N 99 * 


apron- ſtring of an old maid in the next world, fo 
{0 abominably reſembled one in this. 
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I am, Sir, your humble Servant. 
n W. E. 


No. CXII. THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1786. 


Avreus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea ſummæ 
Curvatura rotæ, radiorum argenteus ordo; 
Per juga chryſolithi, poſitæque ex ordine gemmæ. Ovip. 


Here on a fair one's head - dreſs ſparkling ſticks, 
Swinging on ſilver ſprings, a coach and ſix: 


There, on a ſprig or ſlop'd pompon, you ſee * 


A chariot, ſulky, chaife, or vis-a-vis. 


To Mr. Town. 
Sir, | | 

II. has for a long time been obſervable, that the ladies 

heads have run much upon wheels; but of late there 
has appeared a ſtrange kind of inverſion, for the wheels 
now run upon the ladies heads. As this aſſertion may 
probably puzzle many readers who pay no attention to the 
rapid and whimſical revolutions of modern taſte, it will 
be neceſſary to inform them, that inſtead of a cap, the 
preſent mode is for every female of faſhion to load her 
head with ſome kind of carriage; whether they are made 
with broad wheels or not I cannot determine : however, 
as they are undoubredly excluded the turnpike- act, it is 
by no means material. Thoſe heads which are not able 


to bear a coach and fix (for vehicles of this ſort are very 


apt to crack the brain) ſo far act conſiſtently with pru- 
dence as to make uſe of a poſt-charior, or a ſingle horſe- 
chaiſe, with a beau perching in the middle. 

The curioſity I had of knowing the purport of this in- 
vention, and the general name of thefe machines; led me 
to make inquiry about them of a faſhionable milliner, at 


r having 


the 


34 THE CONNOISSEUR, i 
the court-end of the town. She obliged me with the 
fight of one of theſe equipages, defigned for the head of 
a lady of quality, which 1 ſurveyed with much admira- 
tion ; and placing it upon the palm of my hand, could 
not help fancying myſelf, like Gulliver, taking up the 
Empreſs of Lilliput in her ſtate- coach. The vehicle it- 
ſelf was conſtructed of gold threads, and was drawn by 
ſix dapple greys of blown glaſs, with a coachman, 
poſtiilion, and gentleman within, of the ſame brittle 
manufacture. Upon further enquiry, the milliner told 
me, with a {mile, that it was difficult to give a reaſon 
for invention ſo full of whim, but that the name of this 
ornament (if it may be called ſuch) was a Capriole or 
Cabriole; which we may trace from the fame 1 va 
with our Engliſh word Caprice, both being derived from 
the French word Cabrer, which ſignifies to prance like a 
horte, | 

It is not to be doubted, but that this faſhion took its 
riſe among the ladies from their fondneſs for equipage; 
and I dare ſay that every fair one who carries a coach 
and ſix upon her head, would be glad to be carried with 
equal ſplendor in a coach of her own. I would therefore 


propoſe a ſcheme, which might render this whimſical . 


mode of fome kind of ſervice to both ſexes; by which 
the ladies may give a tacit hint of their inclinations with- 
out the leaſt breach of modeſty, the men may prevent the 
danger and inconvenience attending the preſent method 
of advertiſing for wives, and the whole courſe of a mo- 
dern cou'tſhip may be carried on by means of this new 
head-dreſs. | 

| Inſtead of a Capriole, ſuppoſe this capital decoration was 
called a Scutcheon ot Pretence, which muſt not here be 
underſtood as a term of Heraldry, but as an invitation to 
matrimony. 'Thus, if a lady preſumes that ſhe has a 
right, either from her wit, beauty, merit, or fortune, to 
pretend to a ſet of horſes, let fix bright bays, blacks, or 
greys, prance down one fide of her head; and according 
to the rank ſhe inſiſts upon, let a ducal or an earl's co- 
ronet, or a bloody hand be diſtinguiſhed upon her Ca- 
priole, Tae females of leſs ambition may likewiſe ex- 


preſs 
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THE CONNOISSEUR, 35 
preſs their inclinations by a poſt-chariot and pair; and 
even thoſe who, from a due confideration of the low con- 
dition of the funds, are ſo condeſcending as to ſtoop to a 
plain cit, have nothing to do but to fix upon their heads 
a ſingle-horſe chaiſe, filled with a loving couple, ſticking 
as cloſe together as two dried figs. As to thoſe who 
have raſhly vowed virginity ; if their great proneneſs to 
cenſure the reſt of the ſex, and the fretfulneſs of their 
aſpect, be not ſuſficient indications to kcep the men at a 
diſtance, they may erect upon their noddles a formal fe- 
male ſeated in a Sulky, fooliſhly pleaſed with having the 
whole vehicle to herſelf, and awkwardly exerciſing the 


imaginary power of having the ſole command of the 


reins. ' 

As a further means of facilitating this new method of 
courtſhip, I muſt beg leave to propoſe, that every lady's 
boſom ſhould, inſtead of a pendent crofs, which favours of 
popery, be ornamented with a chain and Jocket, ſome- 
thing like thoſe bottle tickets which direct us to port, 
claret, or burguady, upon which might be curiouſly en- 
graved the numbers two hundred, five hundred, or a 
thouſand, acording to the ſettlement expected. But to 


thoſe female Quixotes who ſcorn the Capriole, and erect 


Windmills upou their heads inſtead of it, I ſhall offer a 
word of advice worthy their attention; which is, that 
they would provide a pipe of communication to be con- 
veyed from theſe machines to the brain, and conſtituted 
upon the model of the ingenious Dr. Hale's ventilators, 
that whenever the ſai!s of the Windmill are put into mo- 
tion by the external air, they may draw off all pernicious 
vapours, which may occaſion a vertigo in the inſide, 


as well as on the outſide of their heads. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
; | 1 
I am much pleaſed with the propoſal of my ingenious 
correſpondent, and think it particularly well adapted to 


the preſent diſpoſition of the ladies. A fondneſs for 
ſhowy equipages is now become one of their darling 


paſſions ; 
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paſſions; and the ſplendor in which they are to be main- 
tained, ſeems to be one of the chief conſiderations in 
modern matches. If a fine lady can be carried to court 
in a chair richly ornamented, or roll to the opera in a 
gilt chariot, ſhe little conſiders with how diſagreeable a 
companion ſhe goes through the journey of life: and a 
polite female would no more fix her affections on a man 
who drives but a beggarly pair, than ſhe could be con- 
tented with being tumbled down to his country- ſeat, like 
Punch's wife to Rumford, in a wheel-barrow. | 
The ladies having thus ſtrongly manifeſted their paſ- 
Gon for equipage; the gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, out of mere 
. gallantry, and in order to further the gratification of 
their deſires, have taken great pains to convert them- 
ſelves into coachmen, grooms, and jockies. The flapped 
bat, the jemmy frock with plate buttons, and a leathern 
belr, and the pride which ſome young men of quality 
take in driving, are all calculated the better to qualify 
them for being the ladies humble ſervants. I am there- 
fore for extending my correſpondent's ſcheme : and as the 
ladies now adorn their heads with the ſign of a coach 
and fix, like the door of a Meuſe-alehouſe, I would have 
the gentlemen alſo bear theſe emblematical vehicles; by 
which the other ſex may, by a ſingle glance at a lover's 
head, ſee in what ſtate they will be ſupported ; as we 
know a clergyman by his roſe, or an officer by his 
cockade. | FE) 
The pretty fellows, who ſtudy dreſs, might ſhew a 
great deal of invention in ſuiting their caprioles to their 
circumſtances. Any nobleman or gentleman who has 
the honour to be a Knowing One, might ſhew his affec- 
tion for the turf by carrying the horſe and jockey; ano- 
ther, who is an excellent driver, might bear his own 
figure exalted in a Phæton; and a third, who thinks of 
picking up a partner for life, that can be pleaſed with a a 
tele a-tele or ſober piquet party with her huſband, may 
bear a vis-a-vis, In a word, all the different propoſals 
of various ſuitors might be made by means of thefe or- 
naments, which might be worn over the foreheads of 
the beau, like the White horſe in the grenadiers caps; 
s and 


* 


| THE CONNOISSEUR, : + 
and the ladies might be as much ſmitten with a promiſing 
capriole on the head of a lover, as heretofore with an 
elegant periwig. | : 

If this mode ſhould prevail, the concluding a treaty 
of marriage between two perſons of quality might be 
couſideted in the ſame light, and expreſſed in the ſame 
terms as making a match at Newmarket ; and inſtead 
of the hackneyed phraſes at-preſent uſed by our news- 
writers, we might perhaps ſee the important articles 
concerning marriages, drawn up after the following 
manner : | 

Wie hear that a match will be ſhortly made between 
the mourning coach and fix of a merchant's widow, 
with a great jointure, and an hunter, in fine order, be- 
longing to a younger brother of a noble family. 

A running horſe, highly valued: for his blood, is ex- 
pected to ſtart ſoon with a young filly from Yorkſhire, 
Many thouſand pounds are depending on this match. 

0 few days ago, a young fellow from Ireland, 
mounted on a fingle horſe, attacked an heirefs in her 
coach and ſix. The lady made little or no reſiſtance; 
and ſuffered herſelf to be taken out of the coach, and 
carried off behind him. | _—_—_— 
A gay coach and fix, belonging to a young heir juſt 
of age, came to town laſt week in great ſplendor, and IM 
was intended to he matched with an equipage of the ſame 
kind; but having unfortunately run againſt Arthur's 
chocolate-houſe, it broke down, and the owner was very 
much hurt. 

We hear from Bath, that the poſt-chaiſe of a young 
laly of great beauty lately made its appearance in the 
long room, and ſoon after went off with the landau of a 
neighbouring country *ſquire. _ 7 | ; 
We are alfo informed from the ſame place, that an 
Ad, faſhioned two-wheel chaiſe with a ſingle horſe, con- 

trived to hold only one perſon, had driven about the 
walks for ſome time; but having joſtled againſt the Sulky 
of an old bachelor, in his grand climaCGteric, it was 
judged expedient to join them together; when they 
VoL. IV. g g * E 6 Rok. formed 
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formed a moſt agreeable vis- a · vis for the mutual accome 
modation of both parties.“ Wes a 


No. CXIII. THURSDAY, MARCH, 25, 1756. 


O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina! ———— Jov. 


O hallow'd ground ! a grove here rev'rend nods ; 


Here thick plantations rite of all the Gods, 


=_— VIRru is almoſt the only inſtance in which the 
1 appearance of literary knowledge is afſected in the 
preſent age; and our perſons of rank acquire juſt 
enough ſcholarſhip to qualify themſelves for Connoiſ- 
ſeurs. This ſort of ſtudents become fufficiently - ac- 
uainted with the cuſtoms of the ancients, to learn the 
5 intereſting particular concerning them. They can 
diſtinguiſh a Tiberius fr a Trajan, know the Pan- 
theon from the Amphitheatre, and can explain the dif- 
erence between the pretexta and the tunica; which 0 
(only ſuppoſing the prefent times to have elapſed fome | 
hundred years) is juſt as deep knowledge as if ſome 
future antiquarian ſhould diſcover the difference between 
a Carolus and an Anna, or St. Paul's church and Drury- 
L498 play-houſe, or a full-trimmed ſuit and a French 
rock. 
But the full diſplay of modern polite learning is ex- 
hibited in the decoration of parks, gardens, &c. and 
centered in that important monoſyllable, Taſte. Taſte 
comprehends the whole circle of the polite arts, and ſheds 
its influence on every lawn, avenue, graſs-plat, and 
parterre. Taſte has peopled the walks and gardens of 
the great with more numerous inhabitants than the an- 
cient Satyrs, Fauns, and Dryads. While infidelity has 
expunged the Chriſtian theology from our creed, Taſte 
has introduced the Heathen mythology into our gardens. 
Ea pond is dug, Neptune, at the command of Taſte, 
| - emerges 
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THE CONNOLSSEUR, 30 
emerges from the baſon, and preſides in the middle; or 
if a viſta is cut through a grove, it muſt be terminated 
by a Flora, or an Apollo. As the ancients held, that 
every ſpot of ground had its guardian Genius, and K 
woodland deities were pegged in the Knotty entrails o 
every tree; ſo in the gardens laid out by modern Taſte 
every walk is 2 with gods and goddeſſes, an 
every corner of it has its tutelar deity. Temples are 
erected to all the train of deities mentioned in Homer or 
Ovid; which edifices, as well as their ſeveral ſtatues, 
are adorned' with Latin or Greek. inſcriptions ; while 
the learned owner wonders at his own ſurpriſing ſtock 
of literature, which he ſees' drawn out at large before 
him, like the whole knowledge of an apothecary in- 
ſcribed upon his gallipots | | 


Theſe perſons of Taſte may be conſidered as a ſort of 


learned idolators, ſince they may be almoſt ſaid to adore 
theſe graven images, and are quite enthuſiaſtic in their 


veneration of them. The following letter may poſlibly. 
give them ſome offence ; but as I have myſelf no extra- 


vagant fondneſs for a Jupiter Tonans, or a Belvidere 
Apollo, I heartily wiſh the ſcheme propoſed by my cor- 
reſpondent may take place, though it ſhould reduce the 
price of heathen'godheads, | | 


Sir, | | | 
AT a time when all wiſe heads are confidering the 


ways and means to raiſe taxes that may prove the leaſt. 


oppreſſive to indigence and moſt effectually reſtrictive 
of luxury, permit me to propoſe (as a ſupplement to the 
thoughts of one of your correſpondents on this ſubje&) 
a national tax upon gods. 1 ; 

It is a ſtrange but an undeniable truth, Mr. Town, 


that it you and I were to travel through England, and 


to viſit: the citizen in his country box, the nobleman at 
his ſear; the *ſquire at the hall. houſe, and even the di- 
vine at his parſonage, we ſliould find the gardens, ave- 
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nues, and groves, belonging to each manſion, ſtuffed and 
ornamented with heathen gods. 

In the preſent declining ſtate of our eſtabliſhed religion, 
J almoſt tremble to conſider what may be the conſe- 
quences of theſe ready-made deities, Far be it from me 
to ſuppoſe that the great and the rich. will worſhip any 
God whatſoever : but ſtill I am induced to fear, that the 
poor and the vulgar, when they find all other worſhip 
ridiculed and laid aſide, may fooliſhly take to theſe mol- 
ten images, and adore every leaden godhead they can 
find. Ifa tax on wheels has put down ſome hundreds 
of coaches (by a parity of reaſon) a tax upon gods may 

ull down an equal, if not a greater, number of ſtatues. 
would alſo offer another propoſal ; which is this : that 
an oak be immediately bi wherever a ſtatue has 
been taken away; by which means thoſe vaſt woods, 
which of late years have been cut down in England to 
ſupply the immediate neceſſities of the illuſtrious Ar- 


thurites in St, James's ſtreet, may be in ſome meaſure 
ſupplied to future generations, 


Among our preſent taxes, ſome of them fall upon 


branches of ſplendor not totally luxurious. W heel-car- 
riages may be neceſſary; want of health or lameneſs of 
Iimbs may require them: but what neceſſities can we 
pretend for ſtatues in our gardens, Penates in our libra- 


ries, and Lares on every chimney-piece? I have re- 


marked many wild whims of this kind that have ap- 
peared ſubmiſſions, if not attachments, to idolatry. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance has deftroyed his chapel, 
merely becauſe he could not put up ſtatues in it; and has 
filled his garden with every god that can be found in 
Spence's Polymetis. Another of my friends, after hav» 
ng placed a Belvidere Apollo very conſpicuouſly and 
naked upon the top of a mount, has ereCted an obeliſk 
to the ſun: and this expence he has not put himſelf to 
for the beauty of the obeliſk, for it is not beautiful ; nor 
again for the ſplendor of the planet, which is of pewter 
double-gilt, but only becauſe being in poſſeſſion of co- 
Pies or originals of every deity that Greece or Italy 
could boaſt, he was reſolved to have the god of Perſia 


to 


Land 
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to complete his collection. A'poll-tax' therefore upon 
gods and goddeſſes, be their repreſentation what it will, 
Sans, — Moons, or Monkies, is abſolutely neceſſary, 
and would infallibly bring in a large revenue to the ſtate; 
Happening to be the other day at Slaughter's coffee- 
houſe, in St. Martin's Lane, I faw two very fine ſtatues 
of Fame and Fortune, brought out of Mr. Roubiliac's 
gate, and expofed to view before they were nailed up 
and carted. The boy of the houſe told us they were to 
be placed upon the top of Sir Thomas ———s chapel 
in Hampſhire. * Is it for ſuch as theſe? (obſerved a ſneer- 
ing papiſt, who ſtood near me) that crucifixes have 
been removed, and that reverend ſaints and martyrs 
© have been deſtroyed, and pounded into duſt? Is it for 
* theſe that St. Peter has been broken to pieces, and 
St. Paul melted down into water-pipes? Muſt Our 
Lady make room for Proſerpine? and the holy giant 
St. Chriſtopher fall a victim to the Farneſian Hercules? 
Will you not agree with me, Sir, continued he, that 
as men are induced, and almoſt conſtrained to judge of 
others by their own manners and inclinations, we who 
are ſuppoſed to worſhip the images of Chriſtians, muſt 
naturally conclude, that the Proteſtants of the church 
of England worſhip the images of Heathens.“ I con- 
feſs I was at a loſs how to anſwer the acuteneſs of his 
queſtions; and muſt own that I cannot help thinking 
St. Anthony preaching to the fiſhes, or St. Dunſtan 
taking the Devil by the noſe, as proper ornaments for a 
chapel as any Pagan deities whatever. _ n 
Hitherto I have kept you entirely among the molten 
images without doors; but were we to enter the ſeveral 
manſions whoſe avenues and demeſnes are adorned in the 
manner I deſcribe, we ſhould find every chamber a pagod, 
filled with all the monſtrous images that the idolatry of 
India can produce. I will not preſume to infer that the 
ladies addreſs Kitoos (prayers which the Japaneſe make 
uſe of in time of public diſtreſs) to their Ingens, but I 
am apt to ſurmiſe that, in times of danger and invaſion, 
ſome of your fair readers would be more alarmed at the 
approach of the French to their china than to their 
1 E 3 | chapels ; 
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chapels; and would ſooner give up a favourite lap-dog 
than a groteſque chimney-piece figure of a Chineſe ſaint 
with numberleſs heads and arms. I have not yet di- 
geſted my thoughts in what manner the fair ſex ought 
to be taxed: it is a tender point, and requires conſider- 
ation. At preſent, I am of opinion they ought to be 
ſpared, and the whole burthen entirely laid upon thoſe 


Bramins and Imans whoſe idolatrous temples lie pub- 
licly open to our ſtreets. 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Mosts ORTHODOX. 


No. CXIV. THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1756. 


Veſanum tetigiſſe timent, fugiuntque poetam. Hor. 


| Fly, neighbours, fly ! he raves ; his verſes ſhow it: 
Fly, or you're caught! you're bit by a mad poet. 


I Remember, when I was very young, a relation care 
ried me to viſit a gentleman who had wrote ſome 


pieces that had been very well received, and made me 


very happy by promiſing to introduce me to an author. 
As ſoon as I came, I ſurveyed his whole perſon from top 
to toe with the ſtricteſt attention; ſat open. mouthed to 


catch every ſyllable that he uttered, and noticed his voice, 


manner, and every word and geſture, with the minuteſt 


' © obſervation. I could not help whiſpering to myſelf the 


whole evening, I am in company with an author; and 
waited with the moſt anxious impatience to hear him de- 
Jiver ſomething that might diſtinguiſh him from the reſt 
of mankind. The gentleman behaved with great cheer- 
fulneſs and politeneſs : but he did not at all anſwer the 
idea which I had conceived of an author; and I went 


away exceedingly diſappointed, hecauſe I could not find 


any ſtriking difference between him and the reſt of my 


acquaintance, 


There 
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There is no character in human life which is the ſub- 
ject of more frequent ſpeculation among the vulgar, than 
an author. Some look on him with contempt, and others 
with admiration; but they all agree in believing him to 
be ſomething different from all other people; and it is 
remarkable with what greedineſs they attend to any little 
anecdotes which they can pick up concerning his life 
and converſation, He is, indeed, a kind of an ideal be- 
ing, of which people conceive very different notions. 
By ſome he is ſuppoſed never to ſtir out of a garret, to 
wear a ruſty black coat, dirty ſhirt, and darned ſtock- 

ings, and to want all the neceſſaries, as well as conve- 
niencies of life: while others regard him as a creature 
ſuperior to the reſt of mortals, and endued with ſome- 
thing more than reaſon. One part, therefore, is ſur- 
priſed to ſee him walk abroad, and appear as well dreſſed 
as other people; and another is diſappointed when they 

find him talk and act, and fill the offices of life no bet» 
ter than any other common man. | 
Nor is it leſs curious to conſider the different ideas they 
conceive of the manner in which the buſineſs of writing 
is executed. The novice in literature, “ ſmit with the 
love of ſacred ſong,” but not yer dipt in ink, ſuppoſes 
it all rapture and enthuſiaſm, and in imagination ſees the 
author running wildly about his room, talking poetry to 
the chairs and tables: while the mechanic conſiders him 
as working at his trade, and 'thinks he can fit down to 
write, whenever he pleaſes, as readily as the ſmith can 
labour at his forge, or a carpenter plane a board. In- 

deed, he regards the author with ſome veneration as a 

ſcholar ; but writing appears to him a mighty eaſy buſi- 
neſs, and he ſmiles whenever he hears any body men- 
tion the labour of it; nor has he the leaſt conception of 
the mind's being fatigued with thinking, and the fancy 
harraſſed with purſuing a long train of ideas. 

As people are frequently led to judye of a man from 
his ordinary converſation, ſo it is common for them to 
form an idea of the author's diſpoſition from the peculiar 
turn and colour of his writings : they expect a gloom to 
be ſpread over the face of a mathematician; a ha 
: vern 
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44 THE CONNOISSEUR, 
verſial writer muſt be given to wrangling and diſpute ;. 
and they imagine that a ſatiriſt muſt be made up of 
ſpleen, envy, and ill-nature. But this criterion is by no 
means certain and determinate : I know an author' of a 
tragedy, who is the merneſt man living; and one who 
has written a very witty comedy, though he will fit an 
hour in company without ſpeaking a word. Lord Buck- 
hurſt is celebrated for being the beſt good man with 
the worſt natured muſe ;”” and Addiſon was remarkably 
ſhy and reſerved in converſation. I remember, I once 
fell into company. with a painter, a poet, a divine, and 
a phyſician, who were no leſs famous for their wit and 
humour than for their excellence in their ſeveral pro- 
feſſions. After ſome minutes of general converſation, 
the phyſician and the poet fell into a diſpute concerning 
predeſtination ; the divine ſmoked his pipe quietly, with- 
out putting in a word; while the painter and myſelf for- 
med a privy council for the good of the nation. Thus, 
were it poſſible to conjure up the ſpirits of the moſt emi- 
nent wits in former ages, and put them together, they 
would perhaps appear to be very dull company. Virgil 
and Addiſon would probably ſit ſtaring at each other 
without opening their mouths; Horace and Steele would 
perhaps join in commendation of the liquor; and Swift 
would in all likelihood divert himſelf with ſucking his 
cheeks, drawing figures in the wine ſpilt upon the table, 
or twirling the corkeſ{crew round his finger. | 
The ſtrange prejudices which fome perſons conceive 
againſt authors, deter many a youth R his 
pen in the ſervice of literature: or, if h& ventures to 
commit a favourite work to the preſs, he ſteals to the 
printer's with as much caution and privacy as he'would 
perhaps, on another occaſion, to a ſurgeon.” He is afraid 
that he ſball injure his character by being known to have 
written any thing, and that the genteel part of his ac- 
quaintance will deſpiſe him as a low wretch, as ſoon as 
they diſcover him to be an author; as if merely the ap- 
pearing in print was a diſgrace to a gentleman, and the 


imprimatur to his works was no more than a ſtamp of 
ſhame and ignominy. Theſe are the terrors which at 


firſt 
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firſt diſturb the peace of almoſt every author; and have 


often put me in mind of the exclamation of that writer 
who cried out, O that mine enemy had written a 
book !” 14 
Theſe fearful apprehenſions are perhaps no unlucky 
drawback on the vanity natural to all authors, which un- 
doubtedly they often conceal or ſuppreſs, out of deference 
to the world: but, if this falſe modeſty is too much che- 
riſhed, it muſt of courſe damp all genius, and diſcourage 
every literary undertaking. Why ſhould it be diſgrace- 
ful to exert the nobleſt faculties given us by nature? and 
why ſhould any man bluſh at acquitting himſelf well in 
a work which there is ſcarce one in five. hundred has a 
capacity to perform? Even ſuppoſing an author to ſup- 
port himſelf by the profit ariſing from his works, there 
is nothing more diſhoneſt, ſcandalous, or mean in it, 
than an officer in the army (the politeſt of all profeſ- 
ſions) living on his commiſſion. Senſe and genius are 
as proper commodities to traffic in as courage; and an 
author is no more to be condemned as an hackney ſcrib= 
bler, though he writes at the rate of ſo much per ſheer, 
than a colonel ſhould be deſpiſed as a mercenary and a 
bravo, for expoſing himſelf to be ſlaſhed, ſtuck, and ſhor 
at for ſo much per day. The truth is, that authors them» 
ſelves often create the evils they complain of, and bring 
a diſgrace on the ſervice of literature, by being aſhamed 
to wear the badge of it. Voltaire, in his Letters on the 
Engliſh, relates a remarkable inſtance of this kind of 
_ falſe pride in our own Congreve. Voltaire, when he was 
in England, waited on Congreve, and told him, that he 
was glad of an opportunity of paying his reſpects to a 
writer ſo much celebrated for his wit and humour. Con- 
greve received him politely enough; but replied, that he 
ſhould be glad to ſce him as a common gentleman, but 
would not be conſidered or converſed- with as an author. 
The French writer was a good deal ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
' ridiculous piece of delicacy, and could not help telling 
him, that, if he had been no more than a common 
gentleman, he ſhould never have had any deſire of ſee- 


Ing him. 
| I have 
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1 have often pleaſed myſelf with refle&ing on the dif- 
ferent opinions which my readers muſt have formed of 
me, ſince my firſt appearance as an author. As povert 
is one of the general characteriſtics of our brotherhood; 
thoſe who mage themſelves in a contempt of writers, 
Have, I doubt not, often painted me to their imagination 
in a very groteſque taſte. Their ideal caricatures have 
perhaps often repreſented me lodged at leaſt three ſtories 
from the ground, compoſing diſſertations on the modern 
taſte in architecture; at another time I may have been 

delineated ſitting in a tattered night-gown and the breeches 
of an heathen philoſopher, writing ſatires on the preſent 
modes of dreſs: and ſometimes, perhaps, they have fi- 
gured me half ſtarved for want of an hearty meal, pen- 
ning inveCtives ayainſt luxury and debauchery, 
But while theſe have reduced me to this low condition, 
and “ ſteeped me in poverty to the very lips,” I flatter 
myſelf, that ſome few have beſtowed on me an extraor- 
dinary ſhare of virtue and underſtanding. After fo ma- 
ny grave leſſons againſt the vices and luxury of the pre- 
fent age, they will naturally ſuppoſe that 1 never riſked 
# farthing at the gaming-table, never kept a' miſtreſs, 
would decline an invitation to a turtle-feaſt, and, rather 
ad than be provoked to fight a duel, would take a kick on 

| the breech, or tweak by the noſe, with all the calmneſs 
and reſignation imaginable. As to my wit and humour, 
I thould bluſh to ſet don the many compliments I have 
had'from ſeveral unknown correſpondents'on that head : 
and IT once received a note from a very honeſt gentleman, 


Mr. Town. 
Theſe various opinions of me as an author I ſhall ne- 
ver labour to reconcile : but ſhall be equally contented 
with inſtructing and amuſing the gentle reader, whether 
He conſiders my papers as favours ſhowered down upon 
him from a bookſeller's garret, or iſſuing from my own 
apartment. However this may be, I ſhall never think 
it a diſgrace to have written, or be aſhamed to be conſi- 
dered as an author; and if ever Mr. Voltaire 3 
| l thin 


who deſired to ſpend an evening with me, promiſing him- 
ſelf great diverſion in cracking a bottle with the facetious 
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think proper to viſit England again, I ſhall be very glad 
of a literary chat with him, and will give him a moſt 
gracious reception. DO 


— 
No. CXV. THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1736. 
— Ccalebs quid agam ? —- | Hon. 


With an Old Bachelor how thiogs miſcarry! 
What thall I do? go hang myſelf? or marry? 


To Mr Town, 


Bike... | April 5, 1756. 
Ne man is a ſincerer friend to innocent pleaſantrv, or 
more deſirous of promoting it, than myſelf, Rail- 
lery of every kind, provided it be confined within due 
bounds, is, in my opinion, an excellent ingredient in 
converſation ; and I am never diſpleaſed if I can con- 
tribute to the harmleſs mirth of the company, by being 
myſelf the ſubject of it: but, in good truth, I have nei- 
ther a fortune, a conſtitution, nor a temper, that will 
enable me to chuckle and ſhake my ſides, while I ſuffer 
more from the feſtivity of my friends than the ſpleen or 
malice of my enemies could poſſibly inflict upon me; nor 
do I ſee any reaſon why I ſhould ſo far move the mirth- 
ful indignation of the ladies, as to be teazed and worried 
to death in mere ſport, for no earthly reaſon but that 1 
am what the world calls an Old Bachelor. | 
The female part of my acquaintance entertain an odd 
opinion, that a Bachelor is not in fact a rational crea» 
ture; at leaſt, that he has not the ſenſe of feeling in 
common with the reſt of mankind ; that a Bachelor may 
be beaten like a ſtock-fiſh ; that you may thruſt pins in- 
to his legs, and wring him by the noſe; in ſhort, that 
you cannot take too many liberties with a Bachelor. I 
am at a loſs to conceive on what foundation theſe romp- 


wg 
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ing philoſophers have grounded their hypotheſis, though 
at the ſame time I am a melancholy proof of its ex iſt- 
ence, as well as of its abſurdity. Eo 
A friend of mine, whom I frequently viſit, has a wife 
and three daughters, the youngeſt of which has perſe- 
cuted me theſe ten years. Theſe ingenious young ladies 
have not only found out the ſole end and purpoſe of my 
being themſelves, but have likewiſe communicated their 
diſcovery to all the girls in the neighbourhood ; ſo that, 
if they happen at any time to be apprized of my coming 
(which I take all poſſible care to prevent) they immedi- 
ately diſpatch half a dozen cards to their faithful allies, 
to beg the favour of their company to drink coffee, and 
help to teaze Mr. Ironſide. Upon theſe occaſions, my en- 
try into the room is ſometimes obſtructed by a cord, faſt- 
ened acroſs the bottom of the door-caſe; which, as I am 
a little near - ſighted, I ſeldom diſcover, till it has brought 
me upon my knees before them. While I am employed 
in bruſhing the duſt from my black rollers, or chafing 
my broken ſhins, my wig 1s ſuddenly conveyed away, 
and either ſtuffed behind the looking- glaſs, or toſſed from 
one to the other ſo dexterouſly and with ſuch velocity, 
that, after many a fruitleſs attempt to recover it, I am 
obliged to fit down bare-headed, to the great diverſion of 
the ſpeCtators. The laſt time I found myſelf in theſe 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, the eldeſt girl, a ſprightly miſ- 
chievous jade, ſtepped briſkly up to me, and promiſed to 
reſtore my wig, if I would play her a tune on a ſmall 
flute ſhe held in her hand. I inſtantly applied it to my 
lips, and blowing luſtily into it, to my inconceivable ſur- 
priſe, was immediately choaked and blinded with a cloud 
cf ſoot that iſſued from every hole in the inſtrument. 
The younger part of the company declared I had not ex- 
ecuted the conditions, and refuſed to ſurrender my wig ; 
but the father, who has a rough kind of facetiouſneſs 
about him, inſiſted on its being delivered up; and pro- 
teſted that he never knew the Black oke better performed 

in his life, 
I am naturally a quiet inoffenſive animal, and not ea- 
fily ruffled; yet I ſhall never ſubmit to theſe „ 
a WI 
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with patience, till I am ſatisfied I deſerve them. Even 
the old maids of my acquaintance, who, one would 
think might have a fellow-feeling for a brother in diſ- 
treſs, conſpire with their nieces to harraſs and torment: 
me : and it is not many nights fince Miſs Dianna Grizzle 
utterly ſpoiled the only ſuperfine ſuit I have in the world, 
by pinning the ſkirts of it together with a red-hot poker. 
E own, my reſentment of this injury was fo ſtrong, that 
determined to puniſh it by kiſſing the offender, which 
in cool blood I ſhould never have attempted. The ſatiſ- 
faction, however, which I have obtained by this impru- 
dent revenge, was much like what a man of honour feels 
on finding himſelf run through the body by the ſcoundrel 
who had offended him. My upper lip was transfixed 
with a large corking-pin which in the ſcuffle ſhe had con- 
veyed into her mouth; and I doubt not that I fhall 
carry the memorem labris notam (the mark of this Judas - 
kiſs) from an old maid to the grave with me. | 

Theſe misfortunes, or others of the ſame kind, I en- 
counter daily: but at theſe ſeaſons of the year, which 
give a ſanction to this kind of practical wit, and when 
every man thinks he has a right to entertain himſelf at 
his friend's expence, I live in hourly apprehenſions of 
more mortifving adventures. No miſerable dunghill- 
cock, devoted a victim to the wanton cruelty of the mob, 
would be more terrified at the approach of a Shrove- 
Tueſday, were he endued with human reaſon and fore- 
caft, than I am at the approach of a merry Chriſtmas, or 
the firſt of April. No longer ago than laſt Thurſday, 
which was the latter of theſe feſtivals, I was peſtered 
with morrifying preſents from the ladies; obliged to pa. 
the carriage of half a dozen oyſter-barrels ſtuffed wi 
brick=bats, and ten packets by the poſt containing no- 
thing but old news- papers. But what vexed me the moſt 
was, the being ſent fifty miles out of town, on that day, 
by a counterfeit expreſs from a dying relation. 81 
I could not help reflecting, with a ſigh, on the reſem- 
blance between the imaginary grievance of poor Tom in 
the tragedy of Lear, and thoſe which I really experi- 
enced, I, like him, 45 led through ford and whirl- 


pool, 
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Pool, o'er bog and quagmire; and though knives were 
not laid under my pillow, minced horſe-hair was ſtrewed 
upon my ſheets: like him, I was made to ride on an 
hard-trotting horſe through the moſt dangerous ways, 
and found, at the end of my journey, that 1 had only 
been courſing my own ſhadow, | 
As much a ſufferer as Jam by the behaviour of the 
women in general, | muſt not forget to remark, that the 
pertneſs and ſaucineſs of an old maid is particularly of- 
fenfive to me, I cannot help thinking that the virgi- 
nity of theſe ancient miſſes is at leaſt as ridiculous as my 
own celibacy. If I am to be condemned for having ne- 
ver made an offer, they are as much to blame for having 
never accepted one: if I am to be derided for having ne- 
ver married, who never attempted to make a conqueſt, 
they are more properly the objects of deriſion, who are 
ſtill unmarried, after having made ſo many. Number- 
leſs are the propoſals they have rejected, according to 
their own account: and they are eternally boaſting of 
the havock they have formerly made among the knights, 
baronets, and 'ſquires, at Bath, Tunbridge, and Eplom ; 
while a tattered madrigal perhaps, a ſnip of hair, or the 
portrait of a cherry-cheeked gentleman in a milk-white 
periwig, are the only remaining proofs of thoſe beauties, 
which are now withered like the ſhort-lived roſe, and 
have only left the virgin-thorn remaining. 

Believe me, Mr. Town, I am almoſt afraid to truſt 
— with the publication of this epiſtle: the ladies, whom 


laſt mentioned, will be ſo exaſperated on reading it, 


that I muſt expect no quarter at their hands for the fu- 
ture; ſince they are generally as little inclined to for- 
givenefs in their old age, as they were to pity and com- 
paſſion in their youth. One expedient, however, is left 
me, which, if put in execution, will effeQually ſcreen 
me from their reſentment. - ; | 

I ſhall be happy, therefore, if by your means I may 
be permitted to inform the ladies, that, as fuſty an am- 
mal as they think me, it is not impoſſible but by a little 
gentler treatment than I have hitherto met with, I may 
be humanized into an huſband, As an A+ to 
| | , em 
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at any time inadvertently to thwart her inclinations, I 
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them to relieve me from my prefent uneaſy eircum- 
ſtances, you may aſſure them that I am rendered fo ex- 
ceeding tractable by the very ſevere diſcipline I have un- 
dergone, that they may mould and faſhion me to their 
minds with eaſe; and conſequently, that, by marrying 
me, a woman will fave herſelf all that trouble which a 
wife of any ſpirit is obliged to take with an unruly huſ- 
band, who is abſurd enough to expect from her a ſtrict 
performance of the marriage-vow, even in the very mi- 
nute article of obedicace: that, fo far from contradict- 
ing a lady, I ſhall be mighty well ſatisfied if ſhe con- 
rents herſelf with contradicting me: that, if 1 happen 


mall think myſelf rightly ſerved if ſhe boxes my ears, 
ſpits in my face, or treads upon my corns : che i F ap- 
proach her lips when ſhe is not in a Kkiſſing humour, I 
ſhail expect ſhe will bite me by the noſe; or, if I take 
her by the hand in an improper ſeaſon, that ſhe will in» 
ſtantly begin to pinch, ſcratch; afid claw, and apply her 
fingers to thoſe purpoſes which they were certainly in- 
tended by nature to fulfil. Add to theſe accompliſh- 
ments, fo requiſite to make the married ſtate happy, that 
I am not much turned of fifty, can tie on my cravat, 
faſten a button, or mend an hole in my ſtocking without 
any aſſiſtance. | . ay 


Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant, in * 


CauRrIsTOPHER IRONSIDE;: | 
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De ſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre | 
Errare, atque viam palantes quzrere vitz.—LuckET. 


H re each profeſſion, and its tribe we view; 
Some toiling in the old, and ſome inventing new. 


; 4 4176 wm parents who are unable to give their ſons an 


eſtate, regard the educating them to one of the 
three great Profeſſions of Law, Phyſic, and Divinity, as 
tting them in the high road to acquire one. Hence it 
ppens, that niueteen parts out of twenty of our young 
men are brought up with a view to Lambeth, the Seals, 
or Warwick-Lane. But alas! their hopes and expeCta- 
tions of riſing by their profeſſions are often fruſtrated ; 


and the ſurpriſing numbers engaged in running the ſame 


race, neceſſarily joſtle one another. For though the courts 
of juſtice are tolerably ſupplied with matters of lirigarion ; 
though there are many invalids and valetudinarians; and 
though great part of England 1s laid out in church-pre- 
ferments ; yet there is not in all the kingdom ſufficient 
matter for legal contention, to employ a tenth part of 
thoſe who have been trained to engroſs deeds in their 
chambers, cr to harangue at the bar: the number of 
patients bears no proportion to the {warms of the Faculty, 
nor would it, though a conſultation were tc fit on 
every ſick man, like carrion-flies upon a carcaſe : and 
the-prodigious number of reverend divines infinitely ex- 
ceeds that of thoſe biſhoprics, deaneries, prebends, 
rectories, yicarages, &c. which when they are ordained, 
they conceive it to be part of their holy office to fill. From 
theſe frequent failures in each of rhe profeſſions, the 
younger ſons of great men often wiſh that they had been 
permitted to diſgrace the family by ſome mercantile, or 
more plebejan occupation; while the fon of the mechanic 
curſes the pride of his father, who, inſtead of ſecuring 
him a livelihood in his own buſineſs, has condemned him 


to ſtarve in pudding-ſleeves, that he may do honour to his 


relations by being a gentleman. 
| The 
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The Three Profeſſions being thus crowded with more 
candidates for buſineſs and preferment than can poſſibly 
be employed or promoted, has occaſioned ſeveral irregu- 
larities in the conduct of the followers of each of them. 
The utter impoſſibility of ſupporting themſclves' in the 
uſual method of practiſing Law, Phyſic, or Divinity, 
without clients, patients, or pariſhioners, has induced 
the labourers in each of thoſe vocations to ſeck out new 
veins and branches. The young Solicitor, who finds he 
has nothing to do now he is out of his clerkthip, offers 
his aiſiſtance in the tranſaction of all law affairs, by the 
public papers, and, like the advertiſing taylors, promiſes 
to work cheaper than any of his brethren; while the 
young Barriſter, after having exhibited his tye-wig in 
Weſtmiaſter-Hall during ſeveral terms, to no purpoſe, 
is obliged to forego the hope of rivalling Murray and 
Coke, and content himſelf with being the oracle of the 
courts of Carolina or Jamaica. The Graduate in Medi- 
cine, finding himſelf unſolicited for preſcription or ad- 
vice, and likely to ſtarve by practiſing phyſic /ecundun- 
artem, flies in the face of the College, and profeſſes to 
cure all diſeaſes by noſtrums uamentioned in the diſpen- 
ſatory. He commences a thriving quack, and ſoon 
makes his way through the important medical degrees of 
walking on foot, riding on horſeback, diſpeufing his 
drugs from a one-horſe chaiſe, and, laſtly, lolliug in a 
chariot. The Divine, without living, cure, or lecture- 
ſhip, . may perhaps incur tranſportation for illegal mar- 
riages, ſet up a theatrical-oratorical-Billingſgate chapel 
under the ſhelter of the toleration- act and the butchers of 
Clare-Market, or kindle the inward light in the boſoms 
of the Saints of Moorfields, and the Magdalens of 
Broad St. Giles's. | E 
But notwithſtanding. theſe ' ſhoots, ingrafted as it were 
into the main body of the profeſſions, it is ſtill impoſſible 


for the vaſt multitude of Divines, Lawyers, and Phyſi- 


cians to maintain themſelves, at any rate, within the pale 
of their reſpective employments. They have often been” 
compelled, at leaſt, to call in adventitious ones; and have 
ſometimes totally abandoned their original undertakings. 
| * 4 They 
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They nave frequently made mutual tranſitions into the 


occupations of each other, or have perhaps embracea 


other employments; which, though diſtinct from all 
three, and not uſually dignified with the title of Pro- 
feſſions, may fairly be conſidered in that light; fince 
they are the ſole means of ſupport to many thouſands, 
who toiled in vain for a ſuhſiſtence in the three capital 


ones. On thcſe profeſſions, and their various followers, 
I ſhall here make ſome obſervations. 


. The firſt of theſe Profeſſions is an author. The mart 
of literature 1s, indeed, one of the chief reſorts of un- 


beneficed Divines, and Lawyers and Phyſicians without 
practice. There are at preſent in the world of Authors, 
Doctors of Phyſic, who (to uſe the phraſe of one of 
them) have no great fatigue from the buſineſs of their 
profeſſion: many Clergymen, whoſe ſermons are the 
moſt inconſiderable part of their compoſitions : and ſeve- 
ral Gentlemen of the Inns of Court who, inſtead of driv- 
ing the quil] over ſkins of parchment, lead it through all 
the mazes of modern novels, critiques, and pamphlets. 
Many likewiſe have embraced this profeſſion, who were 
never bred to any other: and I might alſo mention the 
many brankrupt tradeſmen and broken artificers, who 
daily enter into this new way of buſineſs, if by purſuing 
it in the ſame mechanical manner as their former occu- 


parions, they might not rather be regarded as following a 
trade than a profeſſion. | 


The ſecond of theſe profeſſions is a Player. The in- | 


genious gentlemen who aſſume the perſons of the Drama, 
are compoſed of as great a variety of characters as thoſe 


they repreſent. The hiſtory of the ſtage might afford 
many inſtances of thoſe, who in the trade of death might 


have ſlain men, have yet condeſcended to deal counter- 


feit ſlaughters from their right hands, and adminiſter . 


harmleſs phials and bowls of poiſon. We might read alfo 
of perſons, whoſe fiſts were intended to beat the © drum 
ecclefiaſtic, who have, with unexpected ſpirit become 
theatrical volunteers. In regard to the Law, many, 
who were originally deſigned to manifeſt their talents for 
elocution in Weſtminſter-hall, have diſplayed them in 
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Drury-Lane; and, it may be added, on theatrical autho- 
rity, that ee Yo 


Not een Attorneys have this rage withſtood, 
But chang'd their pens for trancheons, ink for blood, 
And, ſtrange reverſe |—dy'd for their country's good. 


I will not ſo far affront thoſe gentlemen who were ever 
engaged in the ſtudy of the three honourable Profeilions 
of Law, Phyſic, and Divinity, as to ſuppoſe that any of 
them have ever taken up the more. faſhionable employ- 
ment of a Pimp: yet it is certain, that this is a very 
common and lucrative profeſſion, and that very many 
provide themſelves with the neceſſaries of life, by ad- 
miniſtering to the pleaſures of others, A convenient cou- 
fin, ſiſter, or wife, has ſometimes proved the chief means 
of making a fortune; and the tongue of ſlander has often 
ventured to affirm, that the price of procuration has been 
paid with a place or a biſhopric. 

The moſt advantageous and genteel of all profeſſions 
is Gaming. Whoever will make this ſcience his ſtudy, 
will find it the readieſt way to riches, and moſt certain 
paſſport to the beſt company: for the polite world will 
always admit any one to their ſociety who will con- 
deſcend to win their money The followers of this pro- 
feſſion are very numerous: which is indeed no wonder, 
when we reflect on the numbers it ſupports in eaſe and 
affluence, at no greater pains than packing the cards or 
cogging the dice, and no more riſk than being ſometimes 
tweaked by the noſe, or kicked out of company; beſides 
which, this profeſſion daily receives new luſtre from the 
many perſons of quality that follow it, and crowd into 
it with as much eagerneſs as into the army. Among 
Gameſters may alſo be found Lawyers, who get more by 
being maſters of all the Caſes in Hoyle, than by their 
knowledge of thoſe recorded in the report books ; Phy- 
ſicians, the chief object of whoſe attention is the circula- 
tion of the E. O. table; and Divines, who, we may ſup- 
poſe, were hinted at by a famous wit in a certain aſſem- 
bly, when, among the other benefits reſulting wan | 
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double tax upon dice, he thought fit to enumerate, that 
it might potfibly prevent the Clergy from playing at 
backgammon. | | | 

But the more danger the more honour : and therefore 
no profeſſion is more honourable than that of a-highway- 
man. Who the followers of this profetlion are, aud 
with what ſucceſs they practiſe it, I will not pretend. to 
relate; as the memoirs cf (ſeveral of them have been 
already penned by the Ordinary of Newgate, and as it 
is to be hoped that the lives of all the preſent practitioners 
will be written hereafter by that faithful hiſtorian, T 
ſhall therefore only ſay, that the preſent ſpirit of diſſolute- 
neſs and free-thinking muſt unavoidebly bring this 
honourable profeſſion more and more into vogue, and 
that every Seſſions may ſoon be expected to atlord an 


inſtance of a Gentleman-Highwayman. 
W. 
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Ergo haud difficile eſt perituram arcefſere ſummam 
L aucibus oppoſitis, vel matris imagine fracta. Iv. 


Here to the ſpendthrift ready caſh is lent 

On plate, or rings, or watches, cent. per cent. 
Here, from it's frame th'enamell'd portrait drawn, 
The circling brilliants are receiv'd in pawn. 


HAVE often amuſed myſelf with confidering the mean 
and ridiculous ſhifts to which the extravagant are 
ſometimes reduced, When the certain ſupplies of a re- 
gular income are exhauſted, they are. obliged to caſt 
about for ready caſh, and ſet the invention to work, in 
order to deviſe means of repairing their finances. Such 
attempts to enlarge their revenue have frequently driven 
thoſe, whoſe great ſouls would not be curbed by the 
ſtraitneſs of their circumſtances, into very uncommon 
undertakings ; they have ſent lords to Arthur's, and 
ladies to aſſemblies, or ſometimes worſe places. We may 


ſafely 
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ſafely conclude, that whoever breaks through all œco- 
nomy, will ſoon diſcard honefty : though perhaps it 
might be deemed Scandalum Magnatum to aver, that 
prodigal men of quality have often fold their country to 
redeem their eſtates; and that extravagant ladies have 
been known to make up the deficiencies of their pin- 
money by pilfering and larceny,  _ 
One of the firſt and chief reſources of extravagance, . 
both in high and low life, is the pawnbroker's. I never 
paſs by one of theſe ſhops, without conſidering them as 
the repoſitories of half the jewels, plate, &c. in town. 
It is true, indeed, that the honeſt and induftrious are 
ſometimes forced to ſupply their neceſſities by this me- 
thod : but if we were to inquire to whom the ſeveral ar- 
ticles in theſe miſcellaneous warehouſes belong, we ſhould 
find the greareſt part of them to be the property of the 
iche and infamous among the vulgar, or the prodigal and 
luxurious among the great: and if, in imitation of the 
ancients, who placed the temple of honour behind the 
temple of virtue, propriety ſhould be attempted in the 
firuation of pawnbrokers ſhops; they. would be placed 
contiguous to a gin-ſhop (as in the ingenious print of 
Hogarth) or behind a tavern, gaming-houſe, or bagnio. 
Going home late laſt Saturday night, I was witnels ro 
2 curious dialogue at the door of one of theſe houſes, An 
honeft journeyman carpenter, whoſe wife, it ſeems, had 
pawned his beſt clothes, having juſt received, his week's 
pav, was come to redeem them ; but, it being paſt twelve 
o'clock, the man of the houſe, who kept up the conver» 
ſation by means of a little grate in the door, refuſed to 
deliver them ; though the poor carpenter begged hard for 
his holiday clothes, as the morrow was Eaſter Sunday. 
This accident led me to reflect on the various perſons in 
town who carry on this kind of commerce with the 
pawnbrokers, and gave occaſion to the following dream. 
I was ſcarce aſleep, before I found myſelf at the en- 
trance of a blind alley, terminated by a little hatch ; 
where I ſaw a vaſt concourſe of people of different ages, 
ſex, and condition, going in and coming out. Some of 
theſe I obſerved, as they went up, very richly drieſt; 
x 
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and others were adorned with jewels and coſtly trinkets 3 
but I could not help remarking, that vt their return they 
were all diveſted of their finery; and ſeveral had even 
their gowns and coats ſtript off their backs. A lady, who 
ſtrutted up in a rich brocaded ſuit, ſneaked back again 


in an ordinary ſtuff night-gown : a ſecond retreated with 
the loſs of a diamond ſolitaire and pearl necklace ; and a 


third, who had bundled up her whole ſtock of linen, 


ſcarce eſcaped with what ſhe had upon her back. I obs 
ſerved ſeveral gentlemen, who brought their ſideboards 
of plate to be melted down, as it were, into current 
{pecie: many had their pockets diſburthened of their 
watches; and ſome, even among the military gentlemen, 
were obliged to deliver up their ſwords. Others of the 
company marched up, heavy laden with pictures, houſe- 
hold goods, and domeſtic utenſils: one carried a ſpit; 
another brandiſhed a gridiron a third flouriſhed a frying- 


pan; while a fourth brought to my remembrance the 


old ſign of the Dog's Head in the Porridge-pot. I ſaw 
ſeveral trot up merrily with their chairs, tables, and 
other furniture; but I. could not help pitying one poor 
creature among the reſt, who after having rien his whole. 


houſe, even to his feather-bed, ſtalked along like a Locks 


patient, wrapt up in the blankets, while his wife accom · 


panied him doing penance in the ſheets, | 8 
As I was naturally curious to ſee the inſide of the re- 


ceptacle, where all theſe various ſpoils were depoſited; 


I ſept up to the hatch, and meeting a grave old gentle - 


man at the threſhold, I defired him to inform me what 


place it was, and what buſineſs was tranſacted there. He 
very courteouſly took me by the hand, and leading me 
through a dark paſſage, brought me into a ſpacious hall, 


which he told me was the Temple of Uſury, and that 


he himſelf was the chief-prieſt of it. One part of this 
building was hung round with all kinds of apparel, like 


the ſale-thops in Monmouth-ftreet ; another was ſtrewed , 


with a variety of goods, and reſembled the brokers ſhops. 
in Harp- alley; and another part was furniſhed with ſuch. 
an immenſe quantity of jewels' and rich plate, that I 
ſhould rather have fancied myſelf in the church of the 
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Lady of Lor:tto. All theſe, my guide informed me, 
were the offerings of that crowd which I had ſeen reſort- 
ing to this Temple. The churches in Roman-Catholic 
countries have commonly a Croſs fixed upon them; the 
Chinele erect Dragons, and hang bells about their Pa- 
gods; and the "Turkiſh moſques are diſtinguiſhed by 
Creſcents; but I could not help taking partic-.lar notice, 
that this Temple of Uſury had its veſtibule adorned wi h 
three wooden balls painted blue; the myſtery of which, 
1 was told, was as dark and unfathomable as the Pytha- 

gorean number, or the ſecret doctrines of Triſmegiſt. 
When I had in ſome meaſure ſatisfied my curioſity, 
in taking a general ſurvey of the Temple, my inſtructor 
led me to an interior corner of it, where the moſt ſplendid 
offerings were ſpread upon a large altar. This bauhle, 
ſaid he, ſhewing me an elegant ſpring of diamonds, is an 
afgret, ſent in laſt week by a lady of quality, who has 
ever ſince kept home, with her head muffled up in a 
double clout, for a pretended fit of the to:th-ache. She 
has, at different times, made an offering of all her jewels; 
and, beſides theſe, her whole wardrobe was very lately 
lodged here, which threw her into an hyſteric fever, and 
confined her to her bed-gown for upwards of a month. 
Thoſe ear-rings and otber jewels, are the paraphernalia of 
a young bride, who was fo conſtant a votary to this place, 
that, when nothing elſe remained for an offering, ſhe 
even brought in her wedding- ring. You may be ſur- 
prized, perhaps, to behold ſuch a variety of necklaces, 
girdle-buckles, ſolitaires, and other female ornaments 
as are here collected: but it is obſervable, that their de- 
votions in the Temple of Uſury have been chiefly en- 
couraged and kept alive by their aſſiſting at their mid- 

night orgies of avarice. | 21 
Nor are the gentlemen, continued he, leſs encouragers 
of our rites, That gold watch laid ſnug, for a conſi- 
derable time, in the fob of a young man of quality; but 
it was one night jerked out by a ſingle throw of the dice 
at a gaming-table, and made its way inro the pocket of 
a ſtranger, who placed it here to keep company with ſe- 
eral others, brought hither ona ſuniar ien, Thoſe 
_ 1111ank 
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brilliant buckles once glittered on the ſhoes of a very 
pretty fellow, who ſet out laſt winter on his travels into 
foreign parts, but never got further than Boulogne: and 
that ſword with the rich fillagree hilt and elegantly- 
fancied ſword- knot with gold taſſels, once dangled at the 
fide of a fpirited buck; who left it here two years 
ago, when he went off in a great hurry to take poſſeſſion 
of a large eſtate in his native country, Ireland, whence 
he is not yet returned, You may ſee many others of 
thele inſtruments of death, which ruſt peaceably in their 
{cabbards, as being of no uſe whatever to their owners: 
that which commonly hangs upon the vacant peg there, 
belongs, you muſt know, to a noble captain: it is called 
upon dutv once a month, and is at this inſtant mounting 
guard at St. James's, . | 
Not far from theſe rich ornaments hung ſeveral em- 
broidered coats, laced waiſtcoats, Point d Eſpagne hats, 
&c. This ſuit, ſaid my venerable inſtructor, pointing to 
one richly embroidered, was made up for a noble lord 
on the laſt birth-day, and conveyed hither the very next 
morning after he had appeared at court. That jemmy 
waiſtcoat with the gold-worked button holes, on the 
next peg, was the property of a ſmart Templar, who, 
ha: ing ſpent a night out of his chambers, ſent his waiſt- 
coat hither in the morning, as a penitential offering, by 
his landlady. As to that heap of camblet gowns, checked 
aprons, and coloured handkerchiefs, which you ſee 
ſtrung together a little further off, they are oblations 
made here by a ſect of maudlin votaries, who reſort to 


this Temple to pay their devotions to a goddeſs, whom 


they have chriſtened Madam Gin; but whom they ſome- 
times honour with the more proper appellation of Strip- 
me- naked. ET 
While my conductor was thus relating the hiſtory of 
the various offerings, and the perſons who had made 
them, he was ſuddenly called aſide to a dark cloſer ; ſe- 
veral of which were ereCted ncar the entrance, and ap- 
peared not unlike the confeſſionals of the Romiſh prieſts. 
Theſe little boxes, I found, were appointed to receive 
the votaries who came to pay their devotions, _ 
18 make 
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THE CONNOISSEUR, 61 
make their offerings: but the neceſſary rites and cere- 
monies were commonly ſolemnized with as much caution 
and privacy as the myſteries of the Bona Dea among 
the Romans. At preſent, however, thcre was a greater 
noiſe and hubbub than uſual, A perſon of the firſt 
rank in the kingdom, who. had made ſome very conſi- 
derable oblations of gold and filver plate, was now about 
to celebrate a feaſt' in honour of Bacchus, in which, as 
theſe rich utenſils would be requiſite, he prayed to have 
the uſe of them. The chief prieſt, after having received 
the coſtomary fee, granted a diſpenſation for this purpoſe, 
and loaded the meſſengers with a number of wrought 
ewers, vaſes, and chargers ; at the ſame time commiſſion- 
ing two or three of the inferior officials of the Temple 
to attend the celebration of the feaſt, and to take care 
that the plate was duly returned, and fafely lodged again 
in the Temple. | 

Theſe matters were ſcarce adjuſted, before an unex- 
pected incident filled the whole Temple with confuſion 
and diſturbance. A rude tribe of officers broke in upon 
us, put a ſtop to the rites, and ſeized the chief prieft 
himſelf, charging him with having profaned the place 
by a crime almoſt as infamous as ſacrilege. He was ac» 
cuſed of having encouraged robbers to ſtrip the citizens 
of their moſt valuable effects, and for a ſmall reward to 
depoſit them as offerings. The clamour on this occaſion 
was very great; and, at laſt, one of the officers, me- 
thought, ſeized me, as a party concerned; when endea- 
vouring to clear myſelf, and ſtruggling to get out of his 
clutches, I awoke. | Sek, 
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No. CxVnI. THURSDAY, APRIL 29; 1756. 


Hzc Stultitia parit civitates, hic conftant imperia, magiſt ra- 
tus, religio, confilia, judicia, nec aliud omnino eſt vita 
humana, quam vtultitre luſus quidam. Ex ASN. 


Nonſenſe o'er empires, and o'er ſtates preſides; 
Our judgment, councils, laws, religion, guides; 
All arts and ſciences deſpotic rules, | 
Aud Life itſelf's a Drama, play'd by Fools. 


THERE. is no race of people that has been more con- 

ſpicuous, in almoſt every relation of life, than the 
illuſtrious family of Nonſenſe. In every age of the 
world they have ſhone forth with uncommon luſtre, and 
have made a wonderful progreſs in all the Arts and 
Sciences. They have at different ſeaſons delivered 
ſpeeches from the throne, harangued at the bar, debated 
in parliament, and gone amazing lengths in philoſophical 
enquiries and metaphyſical diſquiſitions. In a word, 
the whole hiſtory of the world, moral and political, is 
but a Cyclopædia of Nonſenſe. For which reaſon, con- 
ſidering the dignity and importance of the family, and 
the infinite ſervice it has been of to me and many of my 


cotemporaries, I have reſolved to oblige the public with 


a kind of abſtract of the hiſtory of Nonſenſe. 
Nonſenſe was the daughter of Ignorance, begot on 
Falſchood, many ages ago, in a dark cavern in Boetia. 
As the grew up, ſhe inherited all the qualities of 
her parents: ſhe diſcovered roo warm a genius to re- 
quire being ſent to ſchool; but while other dull brats 
were poring over an horn-book, ſhe amuſed herſelf 
with ſpreading fantaſtical lies, taught her by her 
mamma, and which have in later ages been famiharly 
known to us under the names of Sham, Banter, and 
Humbug. When ſhe grew up, ſhe received the addreſſes, 
and ſoon became the wife of Impudence. Who he was, 
or of what profeſſion, is uncertain: ſome ſay he was the 
fon of Ignorance by another venter, and was * to 
e come 
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the world, as the Ptolemys of Egypt married their own 


themſelves remarkable in England; though they began 
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become the huſkand of Nonſenſe in thoſe dark ages of 


ſiſters." Some record, that he was in the army; others, 
that he was an interpreter of the laws; and others, a di- 
vine. However this was, Nonſenſe and Impudence 
were ſoon inſeparably united to each other, and became 
the founders of a more noble and numerous family than 
any yet preſerved on any tree of deſcent whatſoever; of 
which ingenious device they were ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventors. | 

It is my chief intent at preſent to record the great ex- 
ploits of that branch of the family, who have made 


to ſignalize themſelves very early, and are ſtill very flou- 
riſhing in moſt parts of the world. Many of them were 
Egyptian prieſts four thouſand years ago, and told the 
people that it was religion to worſhip dogs, monkeys, 

and green leeks: and their deſcendants prevailed on the 
Greeks and Romans to build temples in honour of ſup- 
poſed deities, who were, in their own eſtimation of them, 
whores and whoremongers, pick-pockets, and drunkards. 
Others roſe up ſome ages after in Turkey, and perſuaded 
the people to embrace the doctrine of bloodſhed and of 
the ſword, in the name of the moſt merciful God: and 
others have manifeſted their lineal deſcent from Non- 
ſenſe and Impudence, by affirming that there is no God 
at all. There were alſo among them many ſhrewd phi- 
loſophers; ſome of whom, though they were racked 
with a fit of the ſtone, or laid up with a gouty toe, de- 
clared that they felt not the leaſt degree of pain; and 
others would not truſt their own eyes; but when they 
ſaw: an horſe or a dog, could not tell whether ii was not 
a chair or a table; and even made a doubt of their own 
exiſtence. © | ; | ; 
We have no certain account of the progreſs of Non= 
ſenſe. here in England, till after the Reformation. All 
we hear of her and her progeny before that period of time 
is, that they led a lazy life among the monks in cloyſters 
and convents, dreaming over old legends cf ſaints, draw- 
ing up breviaries and maſs-Eooks, and ſtringing together 
— S ſome 
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64 THE CONNOTSSEUR, - 
ſome barbarous Latin verſes in rhyme. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſo little encouragement was given to 
her family, that it ſeemed to have been almoſt extinct: but 
in the ſucceeCing reign, it flouriſhed again, and filled the 
moſt conſiderable offices in the nation. Nonſenſe be- 
came a great favourite at court, where ſhe was highly 
careſſed on account of her wit, which conſiſted in puns 
and quibbles; and the bonny monarch himſelf was 
thought to take a more than ordinary delight in her con- 
verſation. At this time, many of her progeny took or- 
ders, and got themſelves preferred to the beſt livings, 
by turning the Evangeliſts into punſters, and making St. 
Paul quibble from the pulpit. Among the reſt, there 
was a biſhop, a favourite ſon of Nonſenſe, of whom it is 
particularly recorded that he uſed to tickle his courtly 
audience, by telling them that Matrimony was become 
a a matter of money; with many other right reverend jeſts 
recorded in Joe Miller. Several brothers of this family 
were likewiſe bred to the bar, and very gravely ha- 
rangued againſt old women ſucked by devils in the ſhape 
of ram-cats, &c. As an inſtance of the profound wif. 
dom and ſagacity of the legiſlature in thoſe days, I need 
only mention that juſt and truly pious act of parliament 
made againſt the crying fin of witchcraft, 1 Jac. 1. 
chap. 12. Such as ſhall uſe invocation or conjuration 
1 > any evil ſpirit, or ſhall conſult, covenant with, en- 
© tertain, employ, fee or reward any evil ſpirit to any 
* intent, or take up any dead perſon or part thereof, to 
© be uſed in witchcraft, or have uſed any of the ſaid arts, 
« whereby any perſon ſhall be killed, conſumed, or lamed 
in his or her body, they, together with their acceffories 
© before the fact, ſhall ſuffer as felons, without benefit 
« of clergy.? | 
In the troubleſome times of King Charles the Firſt, 
Nonſenſe and her family ſided with the Parliament. 
Theſe ſet up new ſects in religion: ſome of them cropt 
their hair ſhort, and called themſelves the Enlightened ; 
ſome fell into trances, and pretended to ſee holy viſions 
while others got into tubs, and held forth with many 
whinings and groans, and ſnuffling through the _ 
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In the merry days of King Charles the Second, Non- 
ſenſe aſſumed a more gay and libertine an; and her pro- 
geny, from fanatics, became downright: infidels. Se- 
veral courtiers of the family wrote lewd. plays, as 
well as luſcious love-ſongs, and other looſe verſes ; 
which were collected together, and greedily bought up 
in miſcellanies. In the ſucceeding reign, ſome. of the 
kindred, who had received their education at St. Omer's, 
thought themſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing Nonſenſe 
in church and ſtate, and were preparing to make bonfires 
on the occaſion in Smithfield; when they were obliged to 
leave the kingdom. | 

Since the Revclution, the field of politics has afforded 
large ſcope for Nonſenſe and her family to make them- 
ſelves remarkable. Hence. aroſe the various ſects in 
party, diſtinguiſned by the names of Whig and Tory, 
Miniſterial and Jacqbite, Sunderlandians, Oxfordians, 
Godolphinians, Bolingbrokians, Walpolians, Pelhamians, 
&c. &c. &c. names, which have kindled as hot a war 
in pamphlets and journals as the, Guelphs and Gibilines 
in Italy, or the Big and little Eudians in the kingdom 
of Lilliput. 

1 have here endeavoured to give a ſhort abridgment 
of the hiſtory of Nonſenſe; though a very ſmall part of 
the exploits of the family can be included in ſo compen- 
dious a chronicle. Some of them were very deep ſcho- 
lars, and filled the Profeff rs Chairs at the Univerſities, 
They compoſed many elaborate diſſertations, to con- 
vince the world that two and two make four! and dif- 
covered, by dint of ſyllogiſm, that white is not black 
Their eaquiries in Natural Philoſophy were no leſs ex- 
traordinary: many ſpent their lives and their fortunes in 
attempting to diſcover a wonderful Stone, that ſhould 
turn every baſer metal into gold: and others employed 
themſelves in making artificial wings, by the help of 
which they ſhould fly up into the world of the moon. 
Another branch of the family took to the Belles Lettres ; 
and were the original founders of the learned ſociety of 
Grub-ſtreer, 
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Never was any æra in the annals of Nonſenſe more il - 
luſtrious than the preſent ; nor did that noble family 
ever more ſignally diſtinguith itſelf in every occupation. 
In oratory, who are greater proficients than the pro- 

eny of Nonſenſe ? Witneſs many long and eloquent 
3 delivered in St. Stephen's Chapel, in Weſt- 
minſter, at Aſſizes and IR ING, at Clare-Mar- 
ket, and the Robin Hood. In Philoſophy, what mar- 
vellous things have not been proved by Nonſenſe! The 
ſometime Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham College 
ſhewed Sir Iſaac Newton to be a mere aſs, and wire- 
drawed the book of Moſes into a complete ſyſtem of 
Natural Philoſophy : Lifeguard-men have, with the 
utmoſt certainty of Nonſenſe, foretold Earthquakes ; and 
others have penned curious Eſſays on Airquakes, Wa- 
terquakes, and Comets. In Politics, how ſucceſsfully 
have the ſons of Nonſenſe bandied about the terms of 
Court and Country! How wiſely have they debated 
upon taxes! And with what amazing penetration did 
they but lately foreſce an Invaſion! In Religion, their 
domain 1s particularly extenſive: for, though Nonſenſe 
is excluded, at leaſt from the firſt part of the ſervice, in 
all regular churches, yet ſhe often occupies the-whole 
ecremony at the Tabernacle and Foundery in Moor- 
fields, and the Chapel in Long-Acre. - But for the 
credit of ſo polite an age, be it known, that the chil- 
dren of Nonſenſe, who are many of them people of 
faſhion, are as often ſeen at the playhouſe as at church: 
and it is ſomething ſtrange, that the family of Nonſenſe 
is now divided againſt itſelf, and in high conteſt about 
the management of their favourite amuſement—the 
Opera. 5 | . 
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Plenus rimarum ſum, huc er illac perfluo. Tas. 


Leaky at bottom; if thoſe chinks you ſtop, 
In vain;— the Secret will run o' er at top. 


% 


"THERE is no mark of our confidence taken -more 
kindly:by a friend, than the intruſting him with a 
Secret; nor any which he is ſo likely to abuſe. Confi- 
dants in general are like crazy firelocks, which are no 
ſooner charged and cocked than the ſpring gives way, 
and the report immediately follows. Happy to have been 
thought worthy the confidence of one Glands they are 
impatient to manifeſt their importance to another: till 
between them. and their friend, and their friend's friend, 
the whole matter is preſently known to all our friends 
round the Wrekin. The ſecret catches, as it were, by 
contaCt, and like electrical matter breaks forth from every 
link in the chain, almoſt at the ſame inſtant. Thus the 
whole Exchange may be thrown into a buz to-morrow, 
by what was whiſpered in the middle of Marlborough 
Downs this morning; and in a week's time the ſtreets 
may ring with the intrigue of a woman of faſhion, bel- 
lowed out from the foul mouths of the hawkers, though 
at preſent it is known to no creature living but her gal- 
lant and her waiting-maid. gf 
As the talent of Secrecy is of ſo great importance to ſo- 
ciety, and the neceſſary commerce between individuals 
cannnot be ſecurely carried on without it, that this de- 
plorable weakneſs ſhould be ſo general, is much to be la- 
mented. You may as well pour water into a funnel, or 
a ſieve, and expect it to be retained there, as commit any 
of your concerns to ſo ſlippery a companion. It is re- 
markable, that in thoſe men who have thus loſt the fa- 
culty of retention, the deſire of being communicative is 
always moſt prevalent where it is leaſt to be juſtified, 
If they are entruſted with a-marter of no great, moment, 
affairs of more conſequence will perhaps in a e 
| | | uffle 
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ſhuffle it intirely out of their thoughts: but if any thing 
be delivered to them with an air of earnefineſs, a: low 
voice, and the geſture of a man in terror for the conſe- 


quence of its being known; if: the door is bolted, and 


every precaution taken to prevent a furpriſe; however 
they may promiſe. ſeereſy, and however they may 
intend it, the weight upon their minds will be ſo ex- 
tremely opprefſive, that it will certainly put their tongues 
in motion. CET | N 
This breach of truſt, ſo univerſal amongſt us, is per- 


haps in great meaſure owing to our education. The firſt 


leſſon our little maſters and miſſes are taught, is to be- 
come blabs and tell- tales: they are bribed to divulge the 
petty intrigues of the family below ftairs to papa and 
mamma in the parlour; and a doll or an hobby-hurſe is 
generally the encouragement of a propenſity, which 
could fcarcely be atoned for by a whipping. As ſoon as 
children can lifp out the little intelligence they have 
picked up in the hall or kitchm, tney are admired for 
their wit: if the butler has been caught killing the houſe- 
keeper in his pantry, or the footman detected in romping 
with the chambermaid, away flies little Tommy or 
Betſy with the news; the parents are loſt in admiration 
of the pretty rogue's underſtanding, and reward fuch un- 
common ingenuity with a kiſs or a ſagar-plumb, 

Nor does an inclination to fecrecy meet with leſs en- 


couragement at ſchool, The governantes at the boards 
| Ing-ſchool teach miſs to be a good girl, and tell them 


every thing ſhe knows: thus, if any young lady is un- 
fortunately diſcovered eating a green apple in a corner, if 
ſhe is heard to pronounce a naughty word, or is caught 
picking the letters out of another miſs's fampler, away 
runs the chit, whois ſo happy as to get the ſtart of the reſt, 
ſcreams out her information as ſhe goes; and the prudent 
matron chucks her under her chin, and tells her that ſhe 
is a good girl, and _ body will love her. | 
The management of our young gentlemen is equally 
abſurd : in the moſt of our ſchools, if a lad is diſcovered 
in a ſcrape, the impeachment of an accomplice, as at the 
Old Bailey, is made the condition of a pardon; I re- 
| member 
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member a boy, engaged in robbing an orchard, who 
was unfortunately taken priſoner in an apple-tree, and 
conducted, under the ſtrong guard of the farmer and his 
dairy - maid, to the maſter's houſe. © Upon his abſolute 
refuſal to diſcover his aſſociates, the pedagogue under- 
took to laſh him out of his fidelity; but finding it im- 

{ſible to ſcourge the ſecret out of him, he at laſt gave 

im up for an obſtinate villain, and ſent him to his fa- 
ther, who told him he was ruined, and was going to diſ- 
inherit him for not betraying his ſchool-fellows, I muſt 
own I am not fond of thus drubbing our youth into 
treachery ; and am much more pleaſed with the requeſt of 
Ulyſſes, when he went to Troy, who begged of thoſe 
who were to have the charge of Telemachus, that they 
would above all things, teach him to be juſt, ſincere, 
faithful, and keep a Secret. 1885 1 

Every man's experience muſt have furniſhed bim with 
inſtances of confidants who are not to be relied on, and 
friends who are not to be truſted; but fe perhaps have 
thought it a character ſo well worth their attention, as to 
have marked out the different degrees into which it may 
be divided, and the different methods by which ſecrets 
are communicated. ' 5 
Ned Truſty is a tell-tale of a very fingular kind. 
Having ſome ſenſe of his duty, he heſitates a little at the 
breach of it. If he engages never to utter a ſyllable, he 
moſt punCtually performs his promiſe; but then he has 
the knack of infinuating by a nod and a ſhrug well-rimed, 
or a ſeaſonable leer, as much as others can convey in ex- 
preſs terms. It is difficult, in ſhort, to determine, 
whether he is more to be admired for his reſolution in not 
mentioning, or his ingenuity in diſcloſing a Secret. He 
is alſo excellent at a doubtful phraſe,” as Hamlet calls it, 
or an * ambiguous giving out;? and his converſation con- 
ſiſts chiefly of ſuch broken inuendoes, as | 


Well, I know—or, I could—an if I would— - 
Or, if Iliſt to ſpeak—or, there be, an if there might, &c. 


Here he generally ſtops; and leaves it to his hearers to 
draw 
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draw proper inferences from theſe piece - meal. premiſes, 
With due encouragement, however, he may be pre- 
vailed on to {lip the padlock from his lips, and immedi- 
ately overwhelms you with a torrent of ſecret hiſtory, 
which ruſhes forth with more violence for having been ſo 
Jong confined, _ | 
Poor Meanwell, though he never fails to tranſgreſs, 
is rather to be pitied than condemned, To truſt him 
with a ſecret, is to ſpoil his appetite, to break his reſt, 
and to deprive him bo a time of every earthly enjoy - 
ment. Like a man who travels with his whole fortune 
in his pocket, he is terrified if you approach him, and 
immediately ſuſpects that you come with a felonious in- 
tent to rob him of his charge. If he ventures abroad, it 
is to walk in ſome unfrequented place, where he is leaſt 
in danger of an attack. At home, he ſhuts himſelf up 
from his family, paces to and fro in his chamber, and 
has no relief but from muttering over to himſelf what he 
Jongs to publiſh to the world; and would gladly ſubmit 
to the office of town-cryer, for the liberty of proclaiming 
it in the market - place. At length, however, weary, of 
his burthen, and reſolved to bear it no longer, he con- 
ſigns it to the cuſtudy of the firſt friend he meets, and re- 
turns to his wife with a cheerful aſpect, and wonder- 
fully altered for the better. f 
Careleſs is perhaps equally undeſigning, though not 
equally excuſable. Fntruft him with an affair of the ut- 
moſt importance, on the concealment of which your for- 
tune and happineſs depend: he. hears you with a kind 
of half attention, whiſtles a favourite air, and accom- 
panies it with the drumming of his fingers upon the table, 
As ſoon as your narration is ended; or perhaps in the 
middle of it, he aſks your opinion of his fword-knot, 
damns his taylor for having dreſſed him in a ſnuff- co- 
loured coat inſtead of a pompadour, and leaves you in 
haſte to attend an auction; where, as if he meant to 
diſpoſe of his intelligente to the beſt bidder, he divulges 
It, with a voice as loud as the auctioneer's: and; when 
you tax him with having played you falſe, he is 
04 9 e 0K heartily 
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— ſorry for it, but never knew that it was to be a 
ecret. | | 
To theſe I might add the character of the open and 
unreſerved, who thinks it a breach of friendſhip to 
conceal any thing from his intimates; and the imperti- 
nent, who having by dint of obſervation made himſelf 
maſter of your Secret, ogy omg he may lawfully publiſh 
the knowledge it coſt him fo much labour to obtain, and 
conſiders that privilege as the reward due to his induftry, 
But I ſhall leave theſe, with many other characters, 
which my reader's own experience may ſvggeſt to him, 
and able with preſcribing, as a ſhort remedy for this 
evil, That no man may betray the council of his friend, 
iet every man keep his own. 


No. CXX. THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1756, 
Jadicium ſubtile videndis artibus. Hot, Joe 


A ſubtle fancy, and a judgment chaſte, 
From the nice mixture of a genuine Taſte. 


TASTE is at preſent the darling. idol of the polite 
world, and the world of letters; and, indeed, ſeems 
to be conſidered as the quinteſſence of almoſt all the arts 
and ſciences. The fine ladies and gentlemen dreſs with 
Taſte; the architects, whether Gothic or Chineſe, build 
with Taſte; the painters paint with Taſte ; the poets 
write with Taſte; critics read with Taſte; and, in ſhort, 
fidlers, players, fingers, dancers, and mechanics them- 
ſelves, are all the ſons and daughters of Taſte. Vet in 
this amazing ſperabundancy of Taſte, few can ſay what 
it really is, or what the word itſelf ſigniſies. Should I 
attempt to define it in the ſtile of a Connoifſeur, I muſt 
run over the names of all the famous poets, painters, and 
ſculptors,” ancient and modern; and after having pomp- 
ouſly harangued on the excellencies of A pelles, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Angelo, Rubens, Pouſſin, and Dominichino, 

| with 


appellation of a Man of Taſte, 
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with a word or two on all taſteful compoſitions, ſuch as 
thoſe of Homer, Virgil, Taſſo, Dante, and Ariofto, I 
ſhould leaye the reader in wonder of my profound erudi- 
tion, and as little informed as before. But as deep 
learning, though more flaming and pompous, is perhaps 
not always ſo uſeful as common ſenſe, I ſhall endeavour 
to get at the true meaning of the word Taſte, by conſi- 
dering what it uſually imports in familiar writings and 
ordinary. converſation. "7 | 
It is ſuppoſed by Locke, and other cloſe reaſoners, that 
words are intended as ſigus of our ideas: but daily 
experience will convince us, that words are often uſed ro 
expreſs no ideas at all. Thus many perſons, who talk 
perpetually of Taſte, throw it out as a mere expletive, 
without any meaning annexed to it. Bardolph, when 
demanded the meaning of the word accommodated, 
wiſely explains it by ſaying that © accommodated, Sir, 
46 i$—a—a—a—accommodated, Sir, is as if one ſhould 
& ſay—a—accommodated :” and if in like manner, you 
aſk one of theſe people What is Taſte ? thy will tell you 
that “! Taſte is a kind of a fort of a—a—a—; in ſhort, 
« Taſte is Taſte.” Theſe talkers muſt be conſidered as 
abſolute blanks in converſation, ſince it is impoſſible to 
learn the explanation of a term from them, as they affix 
no determinate meaning to any expreſſion. eh 
Among men of ſenſe, whoſe words carry meaning in 
their ſound, Taſte is commonly uſed in one of theſe two 
ſignifications. Firſt, When uh give any perſon the 
they would intimate that 
he has a turn for the polite arts, as well as the leſſer 
elegancies of life; and that from; his natural bent to thoſe 
ſtudies, and his acquired knowledge in them, he is capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing what 1s good or bad in any thing of 
that kind ſubmitted to his judgment. The meaning at 
other times implied by a Man of Taſte is, that he is not 


only ſo far an adept in thoſe matters, as to be able to 


judge of them accurately, but is alſo poſſeſſed of the fa- 
culty of executing them gracefully. Theſe two ſignifi- 
cations will perhaps be more eaſily conceived, and clearly 
illuſtrated, when applied to our Senſual Taſte. —— 

; an 
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Man of Taſte, according to the firſt, may be conſidered as 


a Bon Vivant, who is fond of the diſhes before him, and 
diſtinguiſhes nicely what is ſavoury and delicious, or flat 
and inſipid, in the ingredients of each, According to the 
ſecond, he may be regarded as the Cook who, from 
knowing what things will mix well together, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing by a nice Taſte when he has arrived at that 
happy mixture, is able to compoſe ſuch- exquiſite 
diſhes. 8 | 
| Both theſe ſignifications of the word will be found 
agreeable to the following definition of it, which I have 
ſomewhere ſeen, and is the only juſt deſcription of the 
term that I ever remember to have met with: „“ Taſte 
« conſiſts in nice Harmony between. the Fancy and the 
« Judgment.” The moſt chaſtiſed Judgment, without 
Genius, can never conſtitute a Man of Taſte; and the 
moſt luxuriant Imagination, unregulated by Judgment, 
will only carry us into wild and extravagant deviations 
from it. To mix oil, vinegar, butter, milk, eggs, &c. 
incoherently together, would make an Olio not to be re- 
liſhed by any palate; and the man who has no goxt for 
delicacics himlelf, will never compoſe a goud diſh, 
though he ſhould ever ſo ſtrictly adhere to the rules of 
La Chapelle, Hannah Glaſſe, and Martha Bradley. I 
confine myſelf at preſent chiefly to that ſignification of 
the word which implies the capacity of exerting our own 
faculties in the ſeveral branches of "Taſte, becauſe that 
always includes the other. 911 
Having thus ſettled what Taſte is, it may not be unen- 
tertaining to examine Modern Taſte by theſe rules: and 
perhaps it will appear, that, on the one hand, its moſt 
pleaſing flights and raviſhing elegancies are extravagant 
and abſurd; and that, on the other hand, thiſe who 
affect a correct Taſte in all their undertakings, proceed 
mechanically, without genius. The firſt ſpecies. of 
Taſte, which gives a loote,.to the imagination, indulges 
itſelf in caprice, and is pexpetually ſtriking new ſtrokes, 
is the chief regulator of the. faſhion. In dreſs, it has 
put hunting- poles into the hands of our gentlemen, and 
erected coaches and windmills on the heads of our ladies. 
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a THE CONNOTSSEUR. 
In equipage, it has built chariots of papier macſie, and, 
by putting ſp. tted Daniſh horſes into the harneſs, has 
made our beaux look. like Bacchus in his car drawn by 
lcopards. The ornaments, both on the outſide and in- 
fide of. our houſes, are all Gothic or Chineſe ; and who- 
ever makes a pagod of his parlour, throws a plank. or 
two with an irregular croſs-barred pailing over a dirty 
ditch, or places battlements on a root-houſe or a flable, 
firs up his houſe and garden entirely in Taſte, 
The ſecond ſort of Men of Taſte are to be found chiefly 
among the Literati; and are thoſe who, deſpiſing the 
modern whims to which faſhion has given the name of 
Taſte, pretend to follow, with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, the chaſte models of the ancients. Theſe are 
the Poets, who favour us with correct, epithetical, and 
tafteful compoſitions ; whoſe works are without blemiſh, 
and conformable to the preciſe rules of Quintilian, 
Horace, and Ariſtotle : and as they are intended merely 
for the peruſal of perſons of the moſt refined Taſte, it is 
no wonder that they are above the level of common un- 
derſtandings. Theſe too are the Critics, who in their 


comments upon authors, embarraſs us with repeated al- 


luſions to the ſtudy of Yirty : and theſe too are the Con- 
noiſſeurs in Architecture, who build ruins after Vitru- 
vius, and neceſſaries according to Palladio. One gentle- 


man of this caſt has built his villa upon a bleak hill, 


with four ſpacious porticoes, open on each ſide to court 
the four winds; becauſe, in the ſultry regions of Italy, 
this model has been thought moſt convenient: and 
another has, in great meaſure, ſhut out the light from 
his apartments, and cut off all proſpect from his win- 
dows, by erecting an high wall before his houſe, which 


in Italy has been judged neceſſary to ſcreen them from 


the ſun. 

ArchiteCture ſeems indeed to be the main article in 
which the efforts of taſte are now diſplayed. Among 
thoſe who are fond of exerting their fancies in capricious 
innovations, I might inſtance the many pretty whims, of 
which an infinite variety may be ſeen within ten miles of 
Loudon. But as a proof of the noble and judicious taſte 
| | wy among 
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among us, I ſhall beg leave to deſcribe in the ſtile of a 
Connoiſſeur, a moſt amazing curioſity, erected in a very 
polite quarter of this town. 

In the midſt of a noble and ſpacious area ſtands a 


grand Obeliſk. The baſe forms a perfect ſquare with 


right angles; the body of it is cylindrical ; but the capi- 
tal is an heptagon, and has ſeveral curious lines and 
figures deſcribed on each of its ſeven planes or ſuperficies, 
which ſerve to terminate as many moſt magnificent and 
ſtriking viſtas, This ſuperb column, no leſs remarkable 
than the famous pillar of Trajan, ſeems (from the ſeveral 
gnomons and other hieroglyphics ſtuck about it) to have 
been originally dedicated to the ſun; but is now known 
among the vulgar by the more common name of the 
Seven Dials. | | 


—— üEê 
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— Placet impares 


Formas atque animos ſab juga ahenea 
Sevo mittere cum joco. Ho. 


Officious Couplers wantonly engage 

Virtue with vice, briſk youth with frozen age « 
Behold them groan beneath the iron yoke, 

Hail the dear miſchief, and enjoy the joke. 


(HOUGH I ſhall not as yet vouchſafe to let the reader 
ſo far into my ſecrets as to inform him whether 1 

am married or fingle, it may not be amiſs to acquaint 
him, that, ſuppoſing I till remain a bachelor, it has not 
been the fault of my friends or relations. On the con- 
trary, as ſoon as I was what they call ſettled in the 
world, they were ſo aſſiduous in looking out a wife for 
me, that nothing was required on my part, but imme» 
diately to fall in love with the lady they had pitched 
upon: and could I have complied with their ſeveral 
choices, I ſhould have been married at the ſame time to 
2 tall and a ſhort, a * and a flender, a young and an 

2 


old 
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old woman; one with a great deal of money, and another 
with none at all; each of whom was ſeparately recom- 
mended by them as the propereſt perſon in the world for 
me. 

I know not how it happens, but it is notorious, that 
moſt people take a pleaſure in making matches; either 
thinking matrimony a ſtate of bliſs, into which they 
would charitably call all their friends and acquaintance ; 
or perhaps ſtruggling in the toils, they are deſirous of 
drawing others into the net that enſnared them. Many 
matches have been brought about between two perſons 
abſolute ſtrangers to each other, through this kind media- 
tion of friends, who are always ready to rake upon them 
the office of an honourable go-between. Some have come 
together, merely from having been talked of by their ac- 
quaintance, as likely to make a match : and I have 
known a couple, who have met by accident at a horſe- 
race, or danced together at an aflembly, that in leſs than 
a fortnight have been driven into matrimony in their own 
defence, by having been firſt paired in private converſa- 
tions, and afterwards in the common newſpapers, 

As we cannot infure happineſs to our friends at the 
ſame time that we help them to huſbands or wives, -one 
would imagine that few would care to run the hazard of 
beſtowing miſery where they meant a kindneſs. 1 know 
a good-natured lady, who has. ofticiouſly brought upon 
herſelf the ill-will and curſes of many of her deareſt and 
moſt intimate friends on this very account. She nas a 
ſiſter, for whom ſhe provided a moſt excellent huſband, 
who has ſhewn his affection for her, by ſpending her 
whole fortune upon his miſtreſſes : another near relation 
having by her 'means ſnapped up a rich widow, the 
bridegroom was arreſted for her debts within a week 
after marriage ; and it coſt her a whole twelvemonth to 
bring two doating lovers of her acquaintance together, 
who parted beds before the honey- moon was expired. 

But if our friends will thus condeſcend to be Match- 
makers from a ſpirit of benevolence, and for our own ad- 
vantage only, there are others who have taken up the 
protellion from leſs diſintereſted motives; who bring 
beauty 
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beauty and fortune to market, and traffic in all the ac- 
compliſhments that can make the marriage ſtate happy. 
Theſe traders diſpoſe of all ſorts of rich heirs and heireſſes, 
baronets, lords, ladies of faſhion, and daughters of 
country *{quires, with as much coolneſs as drovers ſell 
bullocks. They keep complete regiſters of the condition 
and qualifications of all the marriageable perſons within 
the kingdom; and it is as common to apply to them for 
an huſband or wife, as to the regiſter - oſſices for a man or 
maid-ſeryant, They may, indeed, be conſidered as 
fathers and guardians to the greateſt part of your youth 
of both ſexes, ſince in marriage they may be molt pro- 
perly ſaid to give them away. 

It is ſomething comical, to. conſider the various per- 
ſons to whom men of this profeſſion are uſeful, We 
may naturally ſuppoſe, that a young fellow who has 
no eſtate but what, like Tinſel's in the Drummer, is 
merely perſonal, would be glad to come down hand- 
ſomely, after conſummation with a woman of fortune 
and a ſmart girl, who has more charms than wealth, 
would zive round poundage on being taken for better for 
worſe by a rich heir. Many a tradeſman alſo wants a 
wife to manage his family, while he looks after the ſhop 
and thinks it better to recemmend himſelf by this con- 
venient friend, than by, means of the Daily Advertiſer. 
There are alſo ſeveral young people who are indifferent 
as to any perſon in particular, and have no paſſion for 
the ſtare itſelf, yet want to be married, becauſe it will 
deliver them from the reſtraint of parents. But the moſt 
unnatural, though very common applications of this 
ſort, are from the rich and the noble; who, having im- 
menſe eftates to beſtow on their children, will make uſe 
of the meaneſt inſtruments to couple them to others of 
the ſame overgrown fortune. DIET 

I have known many droll accidents happen from the 
miſtakes of theſe mercenary Match-makers, and remem- 
ber one in particular, which I ſhall here ſet down for 
the entertainment of my readers. A careful old gentle 
man came up from the north on purpoſe to marry his 
ſon, and was eee by cne of theſe Couplers 
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78 THE CONNOISSEUR:; 
to a twenty thouſand pounder. He accordingly put on 
his beſt wig, -beſt beaver, and gold buttoned coat, and 
went to pay his reſpects to the lady's mamma. He told 
her that he had not the pleaſure of being know to her; 
but as his ſon's quiet depended on it, he had taken the 
liberty of waiting on her. In ſhort, he immediately broke 
the matter to her, and informed her, that his boy had 
ſeen her daughter at chureh, and was violently in love 
with her ; concluding, that he would dovery handſomely 
for the lad, and would make it worth her while to have 
him. The old lady thanked him for the honour he in- 
tended her family; but ſhe ſuppoſed, to be ſure, as he 
appeared to be a prudent and ſenſible gentleman, he 
would expect a fortune anſwerable. Say nothing of 
that, Madam, ſay nothing of that, interrupted the 
Don: I have heard but if it was lefs, it ſhould not 
© break any ſquares between us.—* Pray, Sir, how 
% much does the world ſay?” replied the lady — Why, 
Madam, I ſuppoſe ſhe has not leſs than twenty thou- 
© ſaud pounds.“ Not ſo much, Sir,” ſaid the old lady, 
very gravely.— Well, Madam, I ſuppoſe it may be 
* nineteen, or — or —only eighteen thouſand pounds.“ 
Not ſo much, Sir.“ Well, well, perhaps not: but 
* if it was only ſeventen thouſand.'—* No, Sir.“ — Or 
© fixteen.*—* No.“ —* Or (we muſt make allowances) 
perhaps but fifteen thouſand. ! Not ſo much, Sir.”— 
Here enſued a profo.:nd filence for near a minute; when 
the old gentleman, rubbing his forehead, * Well, Madam, 
« we muſt come to ſome concluſion. Pray, is it leſs than 
£ fourteen thouſand * How much more is it than twelve 
* thouſand? . Lefs, Sir.“ Leſs, Madam? . “ Leſs.” 
gut is it more than ten thouſand ??—* Not fo much, 
« Sir.“! Not fo much, Madam ?*—* Not fo much. 
Why, if it is lodged in the funds, conſider, Madam, 
£ intereſt is low, very low: but as the boy loves her, 
« rrifles ſhall not part us. Has ſhe got eight thouſand 
pounds: “ Not fo much Sir.”—* Why then, Madam, 
perhaps the young lady's fortune may not be above fix, 
£ or five thouſand pounds,'—* Nothing like it, Sir.“ - At 


theſe 
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theſe words the old gentleman ſtarted from his chair, 
and running out of the room“ Vour ſervant, your 
ſervant: my ſon is a fool; and the fellow who recom- 
© mended me to you is a blockhead, and knows nothing 
of buſineſs,” | | 


No. CXXII, THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1756. 


—Monſtrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis.—— | Juv. 


Without one ſneaking virtue in thy train, | 
O precious villain! ſcoundrel ! rogue in grain! 
I Mentioned in a former paper, that a friend of mine was 
writing A New Treatiſe on Ethics, or, A Syſtem of 
Immoral Philoſophy, compiled from the principles and 
practice of the Nel 
modeſty of the moderns would be enlarged on, which has 
induced them to comprehend all the vices, inſtead of vir- 
tues, in their idea of a Fine Gentleman. The work is 
now finiſhed ; and the author has ſent me the following 


letter concerning the Dedication, with leave to ſubmit it 


? 


to the public ; 


Dear Town, 


THE flatneſs and fulſome infipidity of Dedications 
has often been the ſubject of our converſation; and we 
have always agreed, that authors have miſcarried in theſe 
pieces of flattery, by injudiciouſly affronting, when they 
meant to compliment their patrons. The humble Dedi- 
cator loads his Great Man with virtues totally foreign to 
his nature and diſpoſition, which fit as awkwardly upon 
him as lace or embroidery on a chimney-ſweeper ; and 
ſo overwhelms him with the huge maſs of learning with 
which he graciouſly dubs him a ſcholar, that he makes as 
ridiculous a figure as the Aſs in the Dunciad. After 
having thus bepraiſed his patron, till the new Mæcenas 
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80 THE CONNOISSEURs , 
is heartily aſhamed of himſelf, he wonders, that no 
notice is taken of fo pompous an eulogium, and that a 
Dedication ſhould be as mere a drug as a ſermon. | 
Lory, in the Relapſe, adviſes Faſhion to get into the 
good graces of Lord Foppington, by falling in love with 
his coat, being in raptures with- his peruke, ſecming 


raviſhed with the genteel dangle of his ſword-knot, and, 


in ſhort, to recommend himfelfto his noble elder brother, 
by affecting to be captivated with his favourites. In like 
manner, the author who would make his Dedication 
really valuable, ſhould not talk to his patron of his 
honouur, and virtue, and integrity, and a pack of un- 
faſhionable qualities, which only ſerve to diſgrace a Fine 
Geatleman; but boldly paint him what he really is, and 


at the ſame time convince him of his merit in being a 


fool, and his glory in being a ſcoundrel. This made of 
dedication, though proper at all times, will appear with a 
77 65877 good grace before A Syſtem of Immoral Phi- 
oſophy: wherefore, as my book is now finiſhed, I have 
here ſent you a rough draught of the Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
and ſhall be glad to hear your opinion of it. | | 


May it pleaſe your Grace! or, My Lord! or, Sir! 


You are in every point ſo complete a Fine Gentleman, 
that the following Treatiſe is but a faint tranſcript of 
your accompliſhments. There is not one qualification 
requiſite ia the character of a man of ſpirit which you 
do not poſſeſs. Give me leave therefore, on the preſent 
occahon, to point forth your ineſtimable qualities to-the 
world, and hold up to public view ſo glorious an 
example. | 

You diſtinguiſhed yourſelf ſo early in life, and exalted 
yourſelf ſo far above the common pitch of vulgar Bucks, 
that you was diſtinguiſhed before the age of twenty, with 
the noble appellation of Stag: and when I conſider the 
many gallant exploits you have performed, the number 
of raſcally poltrons you have ſent out of the world, the 
number of pretty little foundlings you have brought into 
it how many girls you haye debauched, how many 

women 
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women of quality you have intrigued with, and how many 
hogſheads of French wine have run through your body, 
1 . ge help contemplating you as a Stag of the firſt 
head. | | 
What great reaſon have you to value yourſelf on your 
noble atchievements. at Arthur's! The ſums you for- 
merly loft, and thoſe you lately won, are amazing in- 
ſtances of your ſpirit and addreſs ; firſt, in venturing fo 
deeply before you was let into the ſecret ; and then, iu 
managing it with ſo much adroitneſs and dexterity ſince 
you have been acquainted with it. Nobody cogs the dice, 
or packs the cards, half fo ſkilfully; you hedge a bet with 
uncommon nicety, and are a moſt incomparably ſhrewd 
judge of the odds. | : 
Nor have your exploits on the Turf rendered you leſs 
famous. Let the annals of Pond and Heber deliver down 
to poſterity the glorious account of what plates you have 


won, what matches you made, and how often the Know- 


ing Ones have been taken in; when, for private reaſons, 
you have found it neceſſary that your horſe ſhould run 
on the wrong ſide of the poſt, or be diſtanced after 
winning the firit heat. I need not mention your own 
{kill in Horſemanſhip, and in how many matches you 
have condeſcended to ride yourſelf ; for in this particu» 
lar, it muſt be acknowledged, you cannot he outdone, 
even by your groom or jockey. 5 

All the world will witneſs the many inſtances of your 
courage, which has often been tried and exerted in Hyde- 
Park, and behind Montague-Houſe: nay, you have 
ſometimes been known to draw your ſword moſt he- 
roically: at the opera, the play, and even at private routes 
and aſſemblies. How often have you put to flight a 
whole army of watchmen, conſtables, and headles, with 


the juſtices at their head! You have cleared a whole. 


bawdy-houſe before you, and taken many a tavern by 
ſtorm : you have pinned a waiter to the ground; and 
have, beſides, proved yourſelf an excellent markſman, 
by ſhooting a poſt-boy flying. With ſo much valour and 
firmneſs, it is not to be doubted but that you would 
behave with the ſame intrepidity, if occaſion called; upon 
Hounſlow-Heath, or in Maidenhead-Thicket ; and, if 
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it were neceſſary, you would as boldly reſign yourſelf up 
to the hands of Jack Ketch, and ſwing as genteelly as 


Maclean or Gentleman Harry. The ſame noble ſpirit 
would likewiſe enable you to aim the piſtol at your own 
head, and go out of the world like a man of honour and 
a gentleman. | | 
But your courage has not rendered you inſuſceptible 
of the ſofter pa ons, to which your heart has been ever 
inclined. To ſay nothing of your gallantries with women 
of faſhion, your intrigues with milliners and mantua- 
makers, or ſeducing raw country girls and innocent 
tradeſmens daughters, you have formerly been ſo con- 
Kant in your devoirs to Mrs. Douglas, and the whole 
ſiſterhood, that you ſacrificed your health and conſtitution 
in their ſervice. But above all, witneſs that ſweet delicate 
creature, whom you have now in keeping, and for whom 
you entertain ſuch a ſtrong and faithful paſſion, that, 
fre her ſake, you have tenderly and affectionately de- 
ſerted your wife and family. | PE One 
Though, from your elegant taſte. for pleaſures, you 
appear made for the gay world; yet theſe polite amuſe- 
ments have not called off your attention from the more 
ſerious ſtudies of Politics and Religion, In Politics you 
have made ſuch a wonderful proficiency, both in theory 
and practice, that you have diſcovered the good of your 
country to be a mere joke, and confirmed your own 1n- 
tereſt, as well as eſtabliſhed your conſequence, in the 
roper place, by ſecuring half a dozen boroughs. Asto 
oye ank a you ſoon unravelled every myftery of that; 
and not only know the Bible to be as romantic as the 
Alcoran, but have alſo written ſeveral volumes, to make 
your diſcoveries plainer to meaner capacities, The ri- 
diculous prejudices of a fooliſh world unhappily prevent 
your publiſhing them at preſent : but you have wiſely 
provided, that they ſhall one day ſee the light; when, I 
doubt not, they will be deemed invaluable, and be as 
univerſally admired as the poſthumous works of Lord 
Bolingbroke, 


Jam, "A 

May. it pleaſe your Grace! or, My Lord ! or, Sir! 
in humble admiration of your excellencies, 

O = &c. &c. &c. 
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No. CXXIIL THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1736. 
Quo patre fit natus, num ignota matre inhoneſtus? Hon. 


Say, who can claim the Foundling for their Son? 
My Lord and Molly ? or her Grace and John? 


THE notices in the public papers that the Foundling 
Hoſpital will be open for the reception of infants in 
general under a certain age, have, I find, given univerfal 
ſatisfaction. The conſequences of a big belly do not ap- 
pear ſo dreadful as heretofore ; and it was but yeſterday 
that a young fellow of intrigue told me, he was happy 
that his children would no longer be thrown out of the 
Hoſpital, as he himſelf had been out of Arthur's, by 
black balls. For my part, though I have no lady in 
keeping, no child by my houſe-keeper, nor any other 
affair of gallantry on my hands, which makes me wiſh 
to ſwell the number of infants maintained by that cha- 
rity, I muſt own myſelf to be exceedingly rejoiced at the 
extenſion of ſo benevolent a deſign. I look upon it as 
the certain preſervation of many hundreds in embryo : nor 
ſhall we now hear of fo many helpleſs babes birth= 
ſtrangled in a neceſſary, or ſmothered by the ditch- 
delivered drab.* As a baſtard is accounted in law gua/i 
nullius filius, the child of nobody, and related to no- 
body, and yet is bleſſed with as fair proportions, and ca- 
pable of an equal degree of perfection with ©* honeſt ma- 
dam's iſſue, it is ſurely an act of great humanity thus 
to reſcue them from untimely deaths and other miſeries, 
which They do not merit, whatever may be the guilr of 
their parents, 98 1 nd 
Though it is obvious that this Hoſpital will be made 
the receptacle of many legitimate children, it is no leſs 
certain that the rich, as well as the poor, will often 
ſend their baſe- horn bantlings to this general nurſery. 
The wealthy man of quality, or ſubſtantial cit, may 
have their private family-reaſons for not owning the 
fruits of their ſecret amours, and be glad to put the debe 
| ving 
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living witneſs of their intrigues out of the way. For 
this reaſon, an hiſtory of the Foundlings received there 
would be very curious and entertaining, as it would 
contain many anecdotes, not to be learned from any 
pariſh-regiſter. The reflections that paſſed in my mind 
on this ſubject, gave occaſion the other evening to the 
following dream: — N . 
Methought, as I was ſtanding at the private door of 
the Hoſpital, where a crowd of females (each of them 
with a child in her arms) were prefling to get in, an 
elderly gentleman, whom from his white ſtaff I took to 
be a governor of the charity, very courteouſly invited 
me to come in. I accepted his offer; and having ſeated 
myſelf near him, Mr. Town, ſays he, I am conſcious 
© that you look upon moſt of theſe little infants as the 
offspring of ſo many unmarried fathers and maiden 
mothers, which have been clandcſtinely ſmuggled into 
the world. Know then, that I am one of thoſe guar- 
dian Genii, appointed to ſuperintend the fortunes of 
'Baſtards : therefore, as this Hoſpital is more immedi- 
ately under my tuition, I have put on this diſguiſe; 
and, if you pleaſe, will let you into the ſecret hiſtory 
of thoſe babes who are my wards, and their parents.” 
I aſſured him, his intelligence would be highly agree- 
able; and ſeveral now coming up to offer their children, 
he reſumed his diſcourſe. * Obſerve,? ſaid he, that jolly 
6 little rogue, with plump cheeks, a florid complexion, 
© blue eyes, and ſandy locks. We have here already 
© ſeveral of his brethren by the mother's fide ; ſome fair, 
© ſome. brown, and ſome black: and yet they are all 
© ſuppoſed to have come by the ſame father. The mo- 
© ther has for many years been houſekeeper to a gentle- 
© man, who cannot ſee that her children bear the marks 
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© of his own ſervants, and that this very brat is the ex- 


act reſemblance of his coachman. 

- © That puling whining infant there, with a pale face, 
© emaciated body, and diſtorted limbs, is the forced pro- 
duct of viper-broth and cantharides. It is the off-pring 
© of a worn-out buck of quality, who, at the ſame time 
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he debauched the mother, ruined her conſtitution by a 
« filthy diſeaſe; in conſequence of which, ſhe, with much 
difficulty, brought forth this juſt image of himſelf in 
miniature. | 

»The next that offers, is the iſſue of a careful cit ; 

who, as he keeps an horſe for his own riding on Sun- 
days, which he lets out all the reſt of the week, keeps 
alſo a miſtreſs for his recreation on the ſeventh day, 
who lets herſelf out on the other ſix. That other 
babe owes his birth likewiſe to the city; but is the 
joint- product, as we may ſay, of two fathers ; who 
being great economiſts in their pleaſures as well as 
in their buſineſs, have ſet up a whore and an one-horſe 
chaiſe in partnerſhip together. | 
That pert young baggage there, who ſo boldly preſſes 
forward with her brat, is not the mother of it, but is 
mail to a ſingle lady of the ſtricteſt honour and unble- 
miſhed reputation. About a twelvemonth ago, her 
miſtreſs went to Bath for the benefit of her health : 
and teu months after ſhe travelled into North Wales 
to ſee a relation; from whence ſhe is juſt returned. 
. We may ſuppoſe, that ſhe took a fancy to that pretty 
babe, while in the country, and brought it up to town 
with her, in order to place it here: as ſhe did a few 
years ago to another charming boy ; which, being too 
old to be got into this Hoſpital, is now at a ſchool in 
Yorkſhire, where young gentlemen are boarded, 
clothed, and educated, and found in all neceſſaries 
for ten pounds a year. : | 
© That chubby little boy, which you ſee in the arms 
of yonder ſtrapping wench in a camblet gown and red 
cloke, is her own ſon. She is by profeſſion a bed- 
maker in one of the univerſities, and of the ſame col- 
lege, in which the father (a grave tutor) holds a fel- 
© lowſhip, under the uſual condition of not marrying, 
Many ſober gentlemen of the cloth, who are in the 
© ſame ſcrape, are glad to take the benefit of this cha- 
« ritv: and if all of the fame reverend order, like the 
prieſts abroad, were laid poder the ſame reſtrictions, 
edit piracy «Tet; 4 eee -» HEOR 
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you might expect to ſee a particular Hoſpital, erected 


for the reception of the Sons of the Clergy. 
© That next child belongs to a fea-captain's lady, 
whoſe huſband is expeCied to return every moment 
from a long voyage; the fears of which have happily 
haſtened the birth of this infant a full month before its 
time. That o her is the poſthumous child of a wealthy 
old gentleman, who married a young girl for love, and 
died in the honey-moon. This his ſon and heir was 
not born till near a twelvemonth after his deceaſe, be- 
cauſe its birth was retarded by the exceſſive grief of 
his widow; who on that account rather choſe to lay- in 
- privately, and to lodge their only child here, than to 
have its legitimacy and her own honour called in 
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_ © queſtion by her huſband's relations. 


My companion pointed out to me ſeveral others, whoſe 
original was no leſs extraordinary; among whom, I re- 
member, he told me, one was the unhallowed brood of 
a Methodiſt Teacher, and another the premature ſpawn 
of a Maid of Honour, A poor author eafed himſelf of 
2 very heavy load of two twin-daughters, which in an 
evil hour he begot on an hawker of pamphlets, after he 
had been writing a luſcious novel: but I could not help 
ſmiling at the marks ſent in with theſe new Muſes, fig- 
nifying that one had been chriſtened Terpſichore, and 
the other Polyhymnia. Several bantlings were imported 
from Iflington, Hoxton, and other villages within the 
found of Bow-bell : many were tranſplanted hither our 
of the country ; and a whole litter of brats were ſent in 
from two or three pariſhes in particular, for which it is 
doubtful whether they were moſt indebted to the parſoa 
or the *ſquire: . | 

A modeſt-looking woman now brought a very fine 
babe to be admitted; but the governors rejected it, as it 
appeared to be above two months old. The mother, on 
the contrary, perſiſted in affirming that it was but juſt 
born; and, addrefling herfelf to me, defired me to look 
at it. I accordingly took it in my arms; and while 1 


was toſſing it up and down, and praifing its beauty, the 


fly huſſy contrived to flip away, leaving the precious 
| charge 


TRANS. 
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charge to my care. The efforts which I made to bawl 
after her, and the ſqualling of the brat, which rung pi- 
teouſly in my ears, luckily awaked me: and I was very 
happy to find that 1 had only been dandling my pillow, 
inſtead of a bant ling. | 
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Accipe, per longos tibi qui deſerviat annos: 
Accipe, qui pura norit amare fide. 
Eſt nulli ceffura fides; fine crimine mores 
Nudaque fimplicitas, purpureuſque pudor. 
Non mihi mille placent; non ſum deſultor amoris ; 
Tu mihi (fi qua fides) Sura perennis eris. Ovtp. 


Scorn me not, Chloe; me, whoſe faith well try'd 
Long years approve, and honeſt paſſions guide: 
My ſpotleſs foul no foul affections move, 

But chaſte ſimplicity, and modeſt love: 

Nor 1, like thallow fops, from fair to fair 
Roving at ravdom faithleſs pation ſwear, | 


But thou alone ſhalt be my conſtant care. 
AEMOST every man is, or has been, or at leaſt 


thinks that he is or has been, a Lover. One has 
fought tor his miſtreſs, another drank for ker, another 
wr..te for her, and another has done all three: and yet, 
perhaps, in ſpite of their duels, poetry, and bumpers, 
not one of them ever entertained a fincere paſſion. I 
have lately taken a ſurvey of the numerous tribe of Ena- 
moratos, and after having obſerved the various ſhapes 
they wear, think I may ey. pronounce, that though 
all profeſs ro have been in Love, there are very few 
who are really capable of it. 

It is a maxim of Rochefoucault's, that many men 
© would never have been in Love, if they had never 
© heard of Love.“ The 725 of this remark is equal 

> to 
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to its ſhrewdneſs, The ridiculous prate of a family has 
frequently great influence on young minds, who learn 
to love, as they do every thing elſe, by imitation. 
Young creatures, almoſt mere Children, have been con- 
ſumed with this ſecond-hand flame lighted up at another's 
paſſion ; and, in conſequence of the Loves of the foot- 
man and chambermaid, I have known little maſter 
fancy himſelf a dying ſwain at the age of thirteen, and 
little miſs pining away with Love in a bib and hanging- 
lleeves, TY 

That vaſt heap of volumes, filled with Love, and ſuf- 
ficient in number to make a library, are great enflamers, 
and ſeldom fail to produce that kind of paſſion deſcribed 
by Rochefoucault, The chief of theſe literary ſeducers 
are the old romances, and their degenerate ſpawn the 
modern novels. The young ſtudent reads of the emo- 
tions of Love, till he imagines that he feels them throb- 
bing and fluttering in his little breaſt ; as Valetudinarians 
{tudy the hiſtory of a diſeaſe, till they fancy themſelves 
affected with every ſymptom of it. For this reaſon, I 
am always ſorry to ſee any of this traſh in the hands of 
young people: I look upon Caſſandra and Cleopatra, as 
well as Betty Barnes, Polly Willis, &c. as no better 
than bawds; and conſider Don Beilianus of Greece, 
and Sir Amadis de Gaul, with George Edwards, Loveill, 
&c. as arrant pimps. But though romances and novels 
are both equally ſtimulatives, yet their operations are 
very different. The romance de becomes a fond 
Cory don of Sicily, or a very Damon of Arcadia, and is 
in good truth ſuch a dying ſwain, that he believes he 
ſhall hang himſelf on the next willow, or drown him- 
ſelf in the next pond, if he ſhould loſe the object ot his 
wiſhes: but the young noveliſt turns out more a man of 
the world; and after having gained the aſſections of his 
miſtreſs, forms an hundred ſchemes to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of her, and to bam her relations. he 


There are, among the tribe of Lovers, a ſort of luke- 
warm gentlemen, who can hardly be aid, in the lau- 
guage of love, to entertain a flame for their miſtreſs. 
Theſe are your men of ſuperlative delicacy and refine- 
; | ment, 
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ment, who loath the groſs ideas annexed to the amours 


of the vulgar, and aim at ſomething more ſpiritualized 
and ſublime. The philoſophers in love doat on the 


mind alone of their miſtreſs, and would fan fee her 


naked foul diveſted of 1's material incumbrances. Gen- 
tlemen of this complexion might perhaps not improperly 
be ranged in the romantic claſs; but they have aſſumed 
to themſelves the name of Platonic Lovers. 

Platoniſm, however, is in theſe days very ſcarce; and 
there is another claſs, infinitely more numerous, com- 
poſed of a fort of Lovers whom we may juftly diſtinguiſh 
by the title of Epicureans. The principles of this ſect 
are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the Platonies. They 
think no more of the foul of their miſtreſs than a Muſ- 
ſulman, but are in raptures with her perſon. A Lover 
of this ſort is ia perpetual cxtaſies : his paſſion is ſo vio- 
lent, that he even ſcorches you with the flame; and he 


runs over the perfections of his miſtreſs in the ſame ſtile 


that a jockey prai'es his horſe ; Such limbs! ſuch eyes! 
ſuch a neck and breaſt! ſuch-—oh, ſhe's a rare piece l' 
Their ideas go nofarther than mere external accompliſh- 
ments; and, as their wounds may be ſaid to be only 
{kin-deep, we cannot allow their breaſts to be ſmitten 
with Love, though perhaps they may rankle with a 
much groſſer paſſion. Yet it muſt be owned, that no- 
thing is more common than for geatlemen of this caſt to 
be involved in what is called a Love- match: but then 
it is owing to the ſame cauſe with the marriage of Sir 
John Brute, who ſays, I married my wife becauſe I 
Wanted to lie with her, and ſhe would not let me.? 

Other gentlemen, of a gay diſpoſition and warm con- 
ſtitution, who go in the catalogue for Lovers, are adorers 
of almoſt every woman they fee. The flame of Love is 
as eaſily kindled in them as the ſparks are ſtruck out of 
a flint; and it alſo expires as ſoon. A Lover of this ſort 
dances one day with a lady at a ball, and loſes his heart 
to her in a minuet; the next, another carries it off in 
the Mall; and the next day, perhaps, he goes out of 
town, and lodges. it in the poſſeſſion of all the country 
beauties ſucceſſively, till at 5 he brings it back to 1 
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. with him, and preſents it to the firſt woman He meets. 
This claſs is very numerous, but ought by no means to 
hold a place among the tribe of true Lovers, ſince a gen- 
tleman, who is thus in Love with every body, may fairly 
be ſaid not to be in Love at all. Ive 
Love is univerſally allowed to be whimſical ; and if 
whim is the eſſence of Love, none can be accounted 
truer Lovers than thoſe who admire their miſtreſs for 
{ome particular charm, which enchains them, though it 
. would ſingly never captivate any body elſe. S me gen- 
tlemen have been won to conjugal embraces by a pair 
of fine arms; others have been held fiſt by an even 
white ſet of teeth; and I know a very good ſcholar, who 
was enſnared by a ſet of golden treſſes, becauſe it was 
the taſte of the ancients, and the true claſſical hair, 
Thoſe ladies, whoſe Lovers are ſuch peacemeal admirers, 
are in perpetual danger of loſing them. A raſh or a 
pimple may abate their affection. All thoſe, the ob- 
ject of whoſe adoration is merely a pretty face or a fine 
perſon, are in the power of the like accidents; and the 
ſmall-pox has occaſioned many a poor lady the loſs of 
her beauty and her Lover at the ſame time. | 
But after all theſe ſpurious Enamoratos, there are 
ſome few, whoſe paſſion is ſincere and well-founded. 
True genuine Love is always built upon eſteem : not 
that I would mean that a man can reaſon and argue him- 
ſelf into Love; but that a conſtant intercourſe with an 
amiable woman will lead him into a contemplation of 
her excellent qualities, which will inſenſibly win his 
heart, before he is himſelf aware of it, and beget all 
thoſe hopes, fears, and other extravagancies, which are 
the natural attendants on a true paſſion. Love has been 
deſcribed ten thouſand times: but that I may be ſure 
that the little picture I would draw of it is taken from 
nature, I will conclude this paper with the ſtory of 
honeſt Will Eaſy and his amiable wife. Will Eaſy and 


Miſs | became very early acquainted ; and, from 
being familiarly intimate with the whole family, Will 
might be almoſt ſaid to live there. He dined and ſupped 
with them perpetually in town, and ſpent great'part ra 
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a learned profeſſion, and a bleſſing to his wife; whoſe 
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the ſummer with them at their ſeat in the country. 
Will and the lady were both univerfally allowed to have 
ſenſe; and their frequent converſations together gave 
them undoubted proofs of the goodnefs of each other's 
diſpoſnion. They delighted in the company, and ad- 
mired the perfections of each other, and gave a. thou» 
ſand little indications of a growing paſſion, not unob- 
ferved by others, even while it was yet unknown and 
unſuſpected by themſelves. However, after ſome time, 
Will, by mutual agrecment, demanded the lady of her 
father in marriage. But, alas! “ the courſe of true 
Love never yet run ſmooth ;” the ill-judged ambi- 
tion of a parent induced tlie father, out of mere love to 
his daughter, to refuſe her hand to the only man in the 
world with whom the could live happily, becauſe he 
imagined that he might, in the Smithfield phraſe, do 
better for her. But Love, grounded on ſuch principles, 
1s not eaſily ſhaken; and, as it appeared that rheir mu- 
tual paſſion had taken too deep a root ever to be extir- 
parted, the father at laſt, reluctantly, half conſented to 
their union. They enjoy a gentcel competency ; and 
Will, by his integrity and abilities, is an honour to 


greateſt praiſe is, that her virtues deſerve ſuch an huſ- 
band. She is pleaſed with having “ Jeft droſs to 
% duchefles;” he conſiders her happineſs as his main 
intcreſt; and their example every day gives freſh con- 
viction to the father, that where two perſons of ſtron 
ſenſe and good hearts conceive a reciprocal affection for 
each other, their paſſion is genuine and laſting, aud 
2 union is perhaps the trueſt ſtate of happineſs under 
the ſun. | | 
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No. CXXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1786. 


Cervius hæc inter vicious garrit aniles 
Ex re fabellas, . — — — — Hor, 


With Mr. Town, when proſe and precepts fail, 
His friends ſapply a poem or a tale. 


NOTHING has given me a more ſenſible pleaſure in 


the courle of this undertaking, than the having been 


occaſionally honoured with the correſpondence of ſeveral 


ingenious gentlemen of both Univerſities. My paper of 
to-day gives me unuſual fati faction on this account; and 
I cannot help looking on it with a great deal of pleaſure, 
as a ſort of a little Cambridge Miſcellany. The reader 
will ſee it is compoſed of two poems, which I have 
lately received from a correſpondent in that learned 
Univerſity. Theſe little pieces, unleſs my regard for 
the writer makes me partial to them, contain many 
beauties, and are written with that elegant peculiarity of 
ſtile and manner which plainly ſp:ak them to come 585 
the ſame hand that has already obliged the public 
with ſome other pieces of poetry, publiſhed in this 


Paper. 
To Mr. Tonun. 


wn Trin. Coll. Can. jun. 3 


YOUR Eſſay on the abuſe of words was very well re- 
ceived here; but more efpecially that part of it which 
contained the modern definition of the word Ruined. You 


mult know, Sir, that in the language of our old Dons, 


every young man is ruined who is not an arrant Tycho 
Brahe, or Erra Pater. Yet it is remarkable, that, 
though the ſervants of the Muſes meet with more than 
ordinary diſcouragement at this place, Cambridge has 
produced many celebrated poets ; witneſs Spenſer, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, &c. nat to mention fome admired 
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writers of the preſent times. — I myſelf, Sir, am 


5538 ſuſpected of being better acquainted with 
omer and Virgil than Euclid or Saunderſon; and 
am univerſally agreed to be ruined, for having con- 
cerned myſelf with Hexameter and Pentameter more than 
Diameter. The equity of this decifion I ſhall not diſpute; 
bur content myſelf at preſent with ſubmitting to the 
public, by means of your paper, a few lines on the im- 
port of anather favourite word, occaſioned by the Eſſay 
above mentioned, : 
But fearing that ſo ſhort a piece will not be ſufficient 
to eke out a whole paper, I have ſubjoined to it another 
little poem, not originally deſigned for the public view, 
but written as a familiar epiſtle to a friend, The whole 
is nothing more than the natural reſult of many letters 
and converſations that had paſt between us on the pre- 
ſent ſtate of poetry in theſe kingdoms; in which I flat- 
tcred myſelf, that I was juſtifiable in my remarks on the 
barrenneſs of invention in moſt modern compoſitions, as 
well as in regard to the cauſe of it. We are now, in- 
deed, all become ſuch exact Critics, that there are ſcarce 
any tolerable Poets : what I mean by exact critics 1s, 
that we are grown (I fpeak in general) by the help of 
Addifon and Pope, better judges of compoſition than 
heretofore, We get an early knowledge of what chaſte 
writiag is; and even ſchool- boys are checked in the lux- 
uriancy of their genius, and not ſuffered to run riot in 
their imaginations. I muſt own I cannot help looking on 
it as a bad omen to poetry, that there is now-a-days ſcarce 
any ſuch thing to be met with as fuſtian and bombaſt: for 
our authors, dreading the vice of incorrectneſs above all 
others, grew ridiculouſly preciſe and affected. In ſhort, 
however paradoxical it may feem, we have now, in my 
opinion, too correct a taſte. It is to no purpoſe for fuch 
prudent fober wooers as our modern bards, to knock at 
the door of the Mufes. They. as well as the mortal 
ladies, love to be attacked briſkly. Should we take a 
review even of Chaucer's. poetry, the moſt inattentive 
reader in the very thickeſt of old Geoffrey's woods, 
would find the light ſometimes pierce through and break 
e f 1R 
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in upon him like lightning; and a man muſt have ho 
ſoul in him who does not admire the fancy, the ſtrength, 
and elegance of Spenſer, even through that diſagreeable 
habit which the faſhion of the times obliged him to wear. 
To conclude, there is this material difference between 
the former and preſent age of Poetry; that the writers in 
the firſt thought n in the laſt, they only ex- 
preſs themſelves ſo. Modern poets ſeem to me more to 
ſtudy the manner how they ſhall write, than what is to 
be written. The minute accuracy of their productions; 
the bells of their rhimes, fo well- matched, making moſt 
melodious tincle; and all the mechaniſin of poetry ſo ex- 
actly finiſhed (together with a total deficiency of ſpirit, 
which ſhould be the leaven of the whole) put me in mind 
of a piece of furniture, generally found in the ſtudies of 
the learned, “ in an odd angle of the room,“ a mahogany 
caſe, elegantly carved and faſhicned on the outlide, the 
Ipecious covering of a—chamber-pot, 


8 I am, Sir, your humble {ervant, 
. 


The Satyr and Pedlar, 
A FABLE. 


WORDS are, ſo Wollaſton defines, 
Of our ideas merely figns, 
Which have @ pow'r at will to vary, 
As being vague and arbitrary. 
Now Damn'd, for inflance—All agree 
Damn'd's the ſuperlative degree; | 
Means that alone, and nothing more. 
However taken heretofore. 
Damn'd is a word can't ftand alone, 
Which has no meaning of its own; 
But ſignifies or bad or good, 
got as its neighbour's underſtood, = 
xamples we may find enough; | 
Danm'd high, damn'd low, damn'd fine, damn'd ſtuff. 
. So fares it too wsth its relation, | 
I mean its ſubſtantive, Damnation. 


I mean 
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The wit with metaphors makes bold, 
And tells you he's damnation cold; 
Perhaps that metaphor forgot, 
The ſelf-ſame wit's damnation hot. 
And here a fable I remember 
Once in the middle of December, 
W hen ev'ry mead in fnow 1s lott, 
And e' ry river bound with froft ; 
When families got all together, 
And frelingly talk o'er the weather; 
When—pox of the deſcriptive rhime— 
In ſhort, it was the winter time, 
It was a Pedlar's happy lot 
Jo fall into a Satyr's cot: | 
Shiv'ring with cold, and almoſt froze, 
With pearly drop upon his noſe, 
His fingers ends all pinch'd to death, 
He blew upon them with his breath. 
Friend, quoth the Satyr, what intends 
That blowing on thy fingers ends? 
It is to warm them thus 1 blow, 
For they are froze as cold as ſnow ; 
© And fo inclement has it been, 
4 I'm like a cake of ice within.” 
Come, quoth the Satyr, comfort, man ! 
F'll cheer thy inſide, if I can; 
You're welcome, in my homely cottage, 
To a warm fire and meſs of pottage, 
This faid, the Satyr, nothing loth, 
A bowl prepar'd of fav'ry broth; _ 
Which with delight the Pedlar view'd, 
As finoking on the board it ſtood. 
But, though the very ſteam aroſe 
With grateful odour to his noſe, 
One fingle fip he ventur'd not, 
The gruel was fo wond'rous hot. 
W hat can be done?—with gentle puff 
He blows it, till *tis cold enough. 
Why how now, Pedlar, what's the matter? 
Still at thy blowing ? quoth the Satyr, 
I blow to cool it, cries the clown, 
That I-may get the liquor down ; 
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For, though I grant you've made it well, 
You've boil'd it, Sir, as hot as hell, | 
Then raifing high his cloven ſtump, 

The Satyr ſmote him on the rump. 


© Begone, thou double knave or fool; 
« With the ſame breath to warm and cool! 


« Friendihip with ſuch-I never hold, 


_ Epiſtle to a Friend. 


AGAIN I urge my old objection, 
That modern rules obſi rut perfection; 
And the ſeverity of Taſte | 
Has laid the walk of genius waſte. 
Fancy's a flight we deal no more in, 
Our authors creep inſtead of ſoaring : 
And all the brave imagination 
Is dwindled into declamation. 

But {till you cry, in ſober ſadneſs, 

« There is diſcretion e' en in madneſs,” 
A pithy ſentence, but wants credit, 
Bec:: gte, I find, a Poet ſaid it: - 
Their verdict makes but ſmall impreſſion, 
Who are known liars by profeſſion, 
Riſe what exalted flights it will, 

True genius will be genius ſtill, © 
And ſay, that horſe would you prefer, 
Which wants a bridle, or a ſpur? - 
The mettled ſteed may loſe his tricks ; 
The jade grows callous to your kicks. 

Had Shakeſpeare crept by modern rules, 
We'd loſt his witches, fairies, fools : 
Inſtead of all that wild creation, 

He'd form'd a regular plantation, 

Or garden trim, and all inclos'd 

In niceſt ſymmetry diſpos'd; 

The hedges cut in proper order, 

Nor e' en a branch beyond its border. 
Now like a foreſt he appears, 

The growth of twice three hundred years ; 


Where many a-tree aſpiring throuds * - 


Its aery ſummit in the clouds; 


* 


% 
. * 
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„ ho're ſo damn'd hot, and fo damn'd cold.“ 
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Where round its root ſtill loves to twine - ' 
The ivy and wild eglantine. 
gut Shakeſpeare's all- creative fancy 
4% Made others love extravagancy, ; 
* While cloud-capt Nonſenſe was their aim, 
Like Hurlothumbo's mad Lord Flame.“ 
True. Who can flop dull imitators, 
Thoſe younger brothers of tranſlators; 
Thoſe inſects which from genius riſe, 
And buz about, in ſwarms, like flies; 
Faſhion, thai ſets the modes of dreſs, 
| Sheds too her influence o'er the preſs: 
As formerly the ſons of rhime _ | 
Sought Shakeſpeare's fancy and ſublime, 
By cool correct neſs now they hope 
To emulate the praiſe of Pope. 
But Pope and Shakeſpeare both diſclaim 
Theſe low retainers to their fame. 
What taſk can dulnefs e'er affect 
So caſy, as to write correct? 
Poets, tis ſaid, are ſure to ſplit 
By too much or too little wit ; 
So, to avoid th'extremes of either, 
They miſs their mark, and follow neither ; 
They ſo exactly poiſe the ſcale, 
That neither meaſure will prevail; 
And mediocrity the Muſe 
Did never in her fons excuſe, 
*Tis true, their tawdry works are grac'd 
With ail the charms of modera taſte, 
And ev'ry ſenſeleſs line is dreſt 
In quaint expreſſion's tinſel veſt, 
Say, did you never chance to meet 
A Monſieur Barber in the ſtreet, 
Whoſe ruffle, as it lank depends, 
And dangles er his fingers ends, 
His olive-tann'd complexion graces, - 
With little dabs of Dreſden laces ; 
While, for the body, Monfieur Puff 
Wou'd think ev'n dowlas fine enough? 
So fares it with our men of rhimes, 
Sweet tinklers of 2 i chunes 
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For lace, and fringe, and tawdry clothes, 


Sure never yet were greater beaux; 
But fairly ſtrip them to the ſhirt, 


They're all made up of rags and dirt, | 
Shall then ſuch wretches Bards commence, . 


Without or ſpirit, taſte, or ſenſe? 
And when they bring no other treaſure, 
Shall I admire them far their meaſure ? 
Or, do I ſcorn the critic's rules, 
Becauſe I will not learn of fools ? 
Although Longinus' foul-mouth'd proſe 
With all the force of genius glows; 
Though Dionyſus? learned taſte 

Is ever manly, juſt, and chaſte, 

Who, like a ſkilful, wiſe phyſician, 
Diſſects each part of compoſition, 

And thews how beauty ftrikes the ſoul, 
From a juſt compact of the whole; 
Though judgment in Quintilian's page 
Holds forth her lamp for every age; 
Yet hyper-crjtics I diſdain, 

A race of blockheads, dull and vain 
And laugh at all thoſe empty fools 
Who cramp a genius with dull rules; 
And what their narrow ſcience mocks 
Damn with the name of Het'rodox, 
Theſe butchers of a poet's fame, 
While they uſurp the Critic's name, 


Cry, © this is taſte— that's my opinion ;“ 


And poets dread their mock dominion, 
So have you ſeen, with dire affright, 
The petty monarch of the night, 
Seated aloft in elbow-chair, 
Command the pris' ners to appear; 


Haravgue an hour on watchman's praiſe, 


And on the dire effect of frays; 


Then cry, “ you'll ſuffer for you daring ; | 
F And damn you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing : 


Then, turning, tell th'aſtoniſh'd ring, 
6 J fit to peprefent the King.” 
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No. CXXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1736. 
Proinde tona eloquio, ſolitum tibi— VIE o. 


Rant, roar, and bellow with theatric air, 
And fink the rev'rend preacher in the play'r. 


1 Remember a reclor of a pariſh at the court end of the 
town, who was generally accounted a very fine preacher, 
that uſed to aim at delivering himſelf in the moſt bold 
and animated ſtile of oratory. The tone of his yoice was 
nicely accommodated to the different branches of his diſ- 
courſe, and every thiag was pronounced with uncommon 
energy and ates : he alſo indulged himſelf in equal - 
freedom of action, and abounded in various extraordinary 
geſticulations i his ſermons themſelves were ſown thick 
with tropes, metaphors, and fimilies, and everywhere 
enriched with apoſtrophe and proſopopeia. 1900 
As I knew that this reverend gentleman had been abroad 
with a young nobleman in the capacity of a travelling 
tutor, I did not wonder at the violent exeriion of his 
voice, and the vehemence of his action; this affected air 
being a piece of clerical foppery, which an itinerant 
clergyman is apt to adopt, while his pupil is gleaning 
all the other follies of Paris: at which place it is very 
common to ſee a capuchine ſo heated with the ſubject, 
that he often ſeems in danger of throwing himſelf out of 
the pulpit. But I was at a loſs how to account for the 
glowing ſtile of his diſcourſes ; till happening to turn 
over the works of a celebrated French preacher, I found 
that the oratorical performances of my friend were no 
other than the faithful tranſlations of them. f 
This ſort of pulpit plagiariſm may perhaps be more 
adapted to the taſte of ſome of our faſhionable declaimers 
than the more hackneyed method of tranſcribing a page 
from Barrow, Tillotſon, or Atterbury, But although 
ſuch practices may be leſs liable to detection, it is cer- 
tainly more orthodox to rifle the works of our own 
divines than to ranſack 2 treaſures of Romiſh prieſts 4 
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100 THE CONNOISSEUR, \, 
and their inflamed orations are undoubtedly leſs adapted 


to the genius of our people than the ſober reaſonings of 


our own preachers. Voltaire, in his Eflay on Epic 
Poetry, has touched this point with his uſual vivacity, 
and given a very juſt deſcription of the different ſpecies of 
pulpit eloquence that obtain in France and England. 
The whole paſſage is as follows: © Diſcourſes, aiming 
< at the pathetic, pronounced with vehemence, and ac- 
© companied with violent geſtures, would excite laughter 
in an Engliſh congregation. For as they are fond of 
© bloated language and the moſt impaſſioned eloquence on 
the ſtage, ſo in the pulpit they affect the moſt unor- 
« namented ſimplicity. A ſermon in France is a long 
© declamation, ſcrupulouſly divided into three parts, and 
delivered with enthuſiaſm. In England, a ſermon is 
© a ſolid, but ſometimes dry, diſſertation, which a man 
reads to the people without geſture, and without any 
particular exaltation of the voice. In Italy (he adds) 
© a ſermon is a ſpiritual comedy 3? or rather farce, he 
might have ſaid; fince the preachers in that country 


| harangue their audience running to and fro on a fort of 
raiſed ſtage, like a mountebank. It muſt be owned, 
however, that ſome of our clergy are greatly wanting in 
that life and ſpirit which would render their inſtructions 


more affeCting, as well as more pleaſing. Their ſermons 
are frequently drawled out in one dull tone, without any 


variation of voice or geſture : ſo that it is no wonder if 


ſome of the congregation ſhould be caught napping, when 
the preacher himſelf hardly ſeems to be awake” But 
though this drowſy delivery is not to be commended, 
yet a ſerious carneſtneſs is moſt likely to engage the at- 
tention, and convince the reaſon, This manner, as it is 
moſt decent in itſelf, is beſt ſuited to an Engliſh audience: 
though it 1s no wonder that a different ſtrain of oratory 
ſhould prevail in France: fince a Frenchman accompanies 
almoſt every word in ordinary converſation with ſome 
fantaſtic geſture, and even enquires concerning your 
health, and talks of the weather, with a thouſand ſhrugs 
and grimaces. LARS 
But though I do not like to ſee a preacher lazily loll- 


ing on the cuſhion, or dozing over his ſermon-caſe, and 


haranguing 


| 


haranguing his audience with an unchriſtian a ; yet 
even this unanimated delivery is perhaps leſs ofſenſive, 
than to obſerve a clergyman not ſo aſſiduous to inſtruct 
his audience as to be admired by them: not to mention 
that even Voltaire himſelf ſeems to think our manner of 
preaching preferable, on the v hole, to the declamatory 
ſtile aud affected geſtures, uſed by the clergy of his own 
nation. A ſober divine ſhould not aſcend the pulpit with 
the ſame paſſions that a public orator mounts the 
roſtrum: much leſs ſhould he aſſume the voice, geſture, 
and deportment of a player, and the language of the 
theatre. He ſhould preſerve a temperance in the moſt 
earneſt parts of his diſcourſe, and go through the whole 
of it in ſuch a manner as beſt agrees with the ſolemn 
place in which it is uttered. Pompous nonſenſe, bellowed 
out with a thundering accent, comes with a worſe grace 
from the pulpit than bombaſt and fuſtian injudiciouſly 
ranted forth by a * periwig-pated fellow? on the ſtage. 
J cannot better illuſtrate the abſurdity and indecency of 
this manner, than by a familiar, though ſhameful, in- 
ſtance of it. Whoever has occaſionally joined with the 
butchers in making up the audience of the Clare-Market 
Orator, will agree with me, that the impropriety of his 
ſtile and the extravagance of his action become ſtill 
more ſhocking and intolerable by the day which they 
profane, and the eccleſiaſtic appearance of the place in 
which the declaimer harangues, Thus, while thoſe who 
thunder out damnation from pariſh-pulpits, may, from 
aſſuming the manners of the theatre, be reſembled to 
ranting players; the Clare-Market Orator, while he 
turns religion into farce, muſt be conſidered as exhibit» 
ing ſhews and interludes of an inferior nature, and him- 
ſelf regarded as a Jack-pudding in a gown and caſſock. 


A bloated ſtile is perhaps of all others leaſt to be com- 


mended : It is more frequently made a ſhelter for non- 
ſenſe than a vehicle of truth; but, though improper on 
all occaſions, it more eſpecially deviates from the chaſte 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of pulpit-eloquence. Nor am I 
leſs diſpleaſed with thoſe who are admired by ſome as 
pretty preachers z as I think a clergyman may be a cox» 
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102 THE CONNOISSEUR, 1 
comb in his ſtile and manner, as well as a prig in his ap- 
pearance. Flowers of rhetoric, injudiciouſly ſcattered 
over a ſermon, are as diſguſting in his diſcourſe as the 
ſmug wig and ſcented white handkerchief in his dreſs. 
The pretty preacher aims alſo at politeneſs and good- 
breeding, takes the ladies to taſk in a genteel vein of 
raillery, and handles their modiſni foibles with the ſame 
air that he gallants their fans: but if he has a mind to 
put his abilities to the ſtretch, -and indulge himſelf in a 
more than ordinary flow of rhetoric, he fritters away the 
ſolemnity of ſome ſcriptural ſubject; and I have heard 
a flouriſhing declaimer of this caſt rake off from the 
awful idea of the paſſion, by dwelling principally on 
the gracefulneſs of perſon, ſweetneſs of voice, and ele- 
gance of deportment, in the Divine Sufferer ; and at 
another time, in ſpeaking of the Fall, Thave known him 
enter into a pictureſque deſcription of the woods, groves, 
and rivulets, panſies, pinks, and violets, that threw a 
perpetual gaiety over the face of nature in the garden of 
en. | | 
Affected oratory and an extravagant delivery, were 
firſt practiſed by thoſe who vary from the eſtabliſhed 
church : nor 1s there any manner ſo unbecoming and 
indecent, which has not, at one time or another, been 
accounted truly ſpiritual and graceful. Snuffling through 
the noſe with an harmonious twang, has been regarded 


as a kind of church- muſic beſt calculated to raiſe de- 


votion ; and a piteous chorus of fighs and groans has 
been thought the moſt effeCtual call to repentance. Ir- 
regular tremblings of the voice, and contortions of the 
perſon, have long been the eloquence of Quakers and Preſ- 


bvterians ; and are now the favourite mode of preaching 


practiſed by thoſe ſelf-ordained teachers, who ſtrike out 


new lights in rehgion, and pour forth their extempore 
rhapſodies in a torrent of enthuſiaſtical oratory. An 
inſpired cobler will thunder out anathemas witk the 
tone and geſture of St. Paul, from a joint- ſtool; and an 
enlightened bricklayer will work himſelf up to ſuch a 
pitch of vehemence, as ſhall make his audience quake 
again. I am ſorry to ſee our regular divines rather copy- 
ing, than reforming, this hot and extravagant manner 
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THE CONNOISSEUR. 103 
of preaching : and have with pain been witneſs to a wild 
intemperate delivery in our pariſh-churches, which IL 
ſhould only have expeCted at the chapel in Long-Acre, 
or at the foindery and 'Tabernacle in Moorfields. 

As a ſerious earneſtneſs in the delivery, and a nervous 
ſimplicity in the ſtile of a diſcourſe, are the moſt becom - 
ing ornaments' of the pulpit, fo an affectation of eloquence 
is nowhere ſo offenſive, The delivery of a preacher, as 
well as his dition, ſhould, like his dreſs, be plain and 
decent. Inflamed eloquence and wild geſtures are un- 
ſuitable to the place and his function; and though ſuch ves 
hement heat may perhaps kindle the zeal of a few enthu- 
ſiaſtic old beldams in the aile, it has a very different effect 
on the more rational part of the congregation. I would 
therefore recommend it to our faſhionable divines, to aim 
'at being preachers rather than orators or aCtors, and to 
endeavour to make their diſcourſes appear like Sermons 
TC than Orations. | AY 
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Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. Hon; 


Rage in her eyes, diſtraction in her mien, 
Her breaſt indignant ſwells with jealous ſpleen. 


To Mr. Towns 


Sir, 


WE are told that in Spain it is the cuſtom for huſ- 

bands never to let their wives go abroad without a 
watchful old woman to attend them; and in Turkey it 
is the faſhion to lock up their miſtreſſes under the guard 
of a truſty eunuch : but I never knew, that in any 
country the men were put under the ſame reſtrictions. 
Alas! Sir, my wife is to me a very Duenna : ſhe is as 


careful of me as the Keiller Aga, or. Chief Eunuch, 1 
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14 THE CONNOISSEUR,. : 


of the Grand Signior's favorite Sultana: and whether ſhe 
believes that I am in love with every woman, or that 
every woman is in love with me, ſhe will never truſt me 
out of her ſight; but fticks as cloſe to me as if ſhe 
really was, without a figure, bone of my bone, and fleth 
of my fleſh. I am never ſuffered to ſtir abroad without 
her, leſt I thould go aſtray 4. and at home ſhe follows me 
up and down the houſe like a child in leading-ftrings : 
- nay, if I do but ſtep down ſtairs on any ordinary occa- 
fion, ſhe is ſo afraid that 1 ſhould give her the ſlip, that 
ſhe always ſcreams after me, © my dear, you are not 
oing out ;” though, for better ſecurity, ſhe generally 
ocks up my hat and cane, together with her own gloves 

and cardinal, that one may not ſtir without the other, 
I cannot flatter my ſelf that J am handſomer or better 
made than other men: nor has ſhe, in my eyes at leaſt, 
fewer charms than other women. Need I add, that my 
'complexion is not over I nor my conſtitution 
very robuſt? and yet ſhe is ſo very doubtful of my con- 
ſtancy, that I cannot ſpeak, or even pay the compliment 
of my hat, to any young lady, though in public, with- 
out giving new alarms to her jealouſy. Such a one, ſhe 
is ſure from her flaunting airs, is a kept madam ; another 
is no better than ſhe ſhould be; and ſhe ſaw another tip 
me the wink, or give me the nod, as a mark of ſome 
private aſſignation between us. A nun, Sir, might as 
ſoon force her way into a convent of monks as any young 
woman get admittance into our houſe : ſhe has therefore 
al all her acquaintance of her own ſex, that are 
not, or might not have been, the grandmothers of many 
generations; and is at home to nobody but maiden ladies 
in the bloom of threeſcore, and bcautics of the laſt 

century. 8 

She will ſcarce allow me to mix even with perſons of 
my own ſex; and the looks upon bachelors in particu- 
lar, as no better than pimps and common ſeducers ; one 
evening indeed, ſhe vouchſafed to truſt me out of doors 
at a tavern with fome of my male friends ; but the firſt 
bottle had ſcarce gone round, before word was brought 
up that my bey was come with the lantern to light me 
"Ma home, 
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home, I ſent him back with orders to call in an hour 5 
when preſently after the maid was diſpatched, with notice 
that my dear was gone. to bed very ill, and wanted me 
directly. I was preparing to obey the ſummons ; when, 
to our great ſurpriſe, the tick lady herſelf bolted into the 
room, complained of my cruel heart, and fell into a fit; 
from which ſhe did not recover till the coach had ſet us 
down at our own houſe. She then called me the baſeſt 


of huſbands, and ſaid that all taverns were no better 
than bawdy-houſes, and that men only went thither to 


meet naughty women : at laſt ſhe declared it to be her 
firm reſolution, that I ſhould never ſet my foot in any 


one of them again, except herſelf be allowed to make one 


of the compan 


You will \ HEL Sir, that while my wife is thus 


cautious that I ſhould not be led aſtray when abroad, the 
takes particular care that I may not ſtumble on tempta- 
tion at home. For this reaſon, as ſoon as I had brought 
her to my houſe, my two maid-ſervants were im- 
mediately turned away at a moment's warning, not with- 
out many covert hints, and ſome open accuſations, of too 
near an intimacy between us: though I proteſt to you, 
one was a feeble old wrinkled creature, as haggard and 
frightful as Mother Shipton; and the other, a {trapping 
wench, as coarſe and brawny as the female Samſon. 
Even my man John, who had lived in the family for 
thirty years, was packed off, as being too well ac- 
quainted with his maſter's fly ways. A chair-woman 
was forced to do our work for ſome time, before madam 
could ſuit herſelf with maids for her purpoſe. One was 
too pert a huſſy; another went too fine; another was an 


impudent forward young baggage. At preſent, our 
houſehold is made up of ſuch beautiful monſters as 


Caliban himſelf might fall in love with; my lady's own 
waiting- woman has a moſt inviting hump- back, and is 
{o charmingly paralytic, that ſhe ſhakes all over, like a 
Chineſe figure; the houſemaid ſquints moſt delightfully 
with one folitary eye, which weeps continually for the 
loſs of its fellow; and the cook, beſides a moſt captivat- 
ing red face and protuberant waiſt, has a moſt et 
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106 | 8 CONNOISSEUR,. | 


hobble in her gait, occaſioned by one leg being ſhorter 


than the other. LE 30 5 
I need not tell you, that I muſt never write a letter 
but my wife muſt ſee the contents before it is done up; 
and that I never dare to open one till the has broke the 
ſeal, or read it till ſhe has firft run it over, Every rap 
at the door from the poſt- man makes her tremble ; and 
I have known her ready to burft with fpleen ar ſeeing a 


fuperſcription written in a fair Italian hand, _ 


perhaps it only comes from my aunt in the country. She 
can pick out an intrigue even from the impreſſion on the 
wax: and a Cupid, or two hearts joined in union, or a 
wafer pricked with a pin, or ſtamped with a thimble, ſhe 


interprets as the certain tokens of a billet-doux : and if 


there is a blank ſpace left in any part of the letter, ſhe 
always holds it for ſome time before the fire ; that, if it 
ſhould be filled with any fecret contents, written in juice 
of lemons, they may by that means become viſible, 


About a month ago ſhe found a myfterious paper in 


my coat-pocket, which awakened all her miſtruſt. This 
ſuſpicious manuſcript was drawn up in hieroglyphics ; 
which, as ſhe could not interpret, ſhe immediately con- 
cluded it to be a billet-doux from fome nafty creature, 
whom J ſecretly maintained in a corner of the town; 
and that we correſpond together in cypher. This terrible 
paper, Sir, was in truth no other than a bill from my 
blackſmith in the country; who, never having learnt to 
write, expreſſed his meaning by characters of his own in- 
vention. Thus if he had mended a fpade, he charged it 


to my account, by drawing as well as he could, the 


figure of a ſpade, and adding at a little diſtance fx per- 
pendicular lines, to ſignify ſix-pence; or, if he had re- 
R a plough, he fkeiched our that alfo in the fame 

ind of rough draught, and annexed to it four curve 
lines, to denote four ſhillings. This matter I explained 
to my wife as fully as poſſible, but very little to her ſa- 
tisfaction. It is abfolutely impoſſible to quiet her ſuf- 
picions : the is perpetually reproaching me with my pri- 
vate trull, nay, upbraids me on this account before 
ſtrangers; and it was but laſt week that ſhe put me to 
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and my fortune inevitably ruined, You muſt know, Sir, 
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inconceiveable confuſion before a whole robm- full of 


company, by telling them that I was in love with a 


blackſmith. | 0 e 
Jealouſy, Sir, it is ſaid, is a fign of love. It may be 
ſo; bur it is a ſpecies of love which is intended with all 
the malevolent properties of hate: nay, I will venture to 
ſay, that many a modera wife hates her huſband moſt 
heartily, without cauſing him half that uneaſfineſs 
which my loving conſort's ſuſpicious temper creates to 
me. Her jealous whims diſturb me the more, becauſe I 
am naturally of an even mind and calm diſpoſition: and 
one of the chief bleflings I promiſed myſelf in mgtrimon 
was, to 2 the ſweets of domeſtic tranquillity, 4 
loved my wife paſſionately; but I muſt own, that theſe 
perpetual attacks upon — peace make me regard her 
every day; and though there 
is not a woman in the world that I would prefer to my 
wife, yet I am apt to think that ſuch violent ſuſpicions, 
1 52 a cauſe, have often created real matter for jea- 
louſy. e e 
. L am, Sir, Your humble ſervant, &c, 
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| Quod optimum fit quæritis conviviom, _ —_ 
In quod Cholayres non venit ? MART. 


Happy that houſe where Fiddles never come, 
Horn, Hautboy, Harpſichord, nor Keule-Drum ! 


75 Mr. Town, 


Sir, 


M* wife is mad, ſtark mad; and unlefs you can pre- 


{cribe ſome remedy for that ſtrange phrenzy which. 
poſſeſſes her, my peace of mind muſt be for ever broken, 
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that ſhe is afflicted with a diſorder exactly oppoſite to tho 


bite of a Tarantula: for, as that is ſaid to admit of no 
cure but muſic, there is not a note in the Gamut but 
what tends to heighten and inflame my wife's lunacy. I 
find it is the faſhion, in this age, for ſingers and fidlers to 
publiſh. Appeals to the public: wherefore, as you have 
hitherto liſtened to the complaints of huſbands, I muſt 
beg you now to conſider mine, and to ſuffer me alſo to 
appeal to the public, by means of your paper. One 

A few years ago buſineſs called me over to Italy; 
where this unfortunate woman received the firſt rouches 
of this diſorder. She ſoon conceived a violent paſſion for 
Taſte in general, which ſettled at laſt in an unquenchable 
rage after muſical compoſitions. Solos, Sonatas, Operas, 
and Concertos became her ſole employment and delight, 
and fingers and muſicians her only company. At length; 
full of Italian airs, ſhe returned to England, where alſo 
her whole happineſs has. been centered in the orcheſtra, 
and it has been her whole pride to be thought a Connoiſ- 
ſeur in muſic. If there is an opera, oratorio, or concert, 
to be performed within the bills of mortality, I do not 
believe that the riches of the Indies could prevail on her 
to be abſent, Two, and only two, good conſequences 
flow from this madneſs; and thoſe are, that ſhe con- 
ſtantly attends St. James's chapel, for the fake of the an- 


them and the reſt of the muſic; and, out of the many 


pounds idly ſquandered in minims and ſemi-quavers, 
ſome few are dedicated to charities, which are promoted 
by muſical performances, . ? 

But what makes this rage after catgut more irkſome 
and intolerable to me is, that I have not myſelf the leaſt 
idea of what they call Taſte z and it almoſt drives me mad 
to be peſtered with it. I am a plain man, and have not 
the leaſt ſpice of a Connoiſſeur in my compoſition; yet 
nothing will ſatisfy my wife, unleſs I appear as fond of 
ſuch nonſenſe as herſelf. About a month ago ſhe pre- 
vailed on me to attend her to the Opera, where every 
dying fall made her expire, as well as Lady Townly. 
She was raviſhed with one air, in extaſies at another, ap- 
plauded Ricciarelli, encored Mingotti, and, in ſhort, 
9 955 ; acted 
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: THE CONNOISSEUR,” . 109 
acted like an abſolute mad · woman; while the perform-. 
ance and her behaviour had a quite different effect 
upon me, who ſat dumb with confuſion, © moſt muſical, 
« moſt melancholy,” at her elbow. When we came 
home again, ſhe ſeemed as happy as harmony could make 
her; but I muſt own that I was all diſcord, and moſt 
heartily vexed at being made a fool in public. Well, 
«© my dear (ſaid ſhe) how do you like the Opera? 
© Zounds, Madam, I would as ſoon be dragged through 
© an horſe-pond as to go to an opera with you again. 
« O fie, but you muſt; be delighted with the Min- 
« gotti.— The Mingotti! The Devil.—* Well, T 
. am ſorry for it, Sir Aaron; but I find you have no 
car.“ Ear, Madam? I had rather cut off my ears 
© than ſuffer them to make me an idiot.“ To this 
ſhe made me no reply, but began a favourite opera- tune, 
and, after taking a tour round the room, like one of the 
fingers, left me alone. 

If my wife could be ſatisfied, like other muſical ladies, 
with attending public performances, and now and then 
thrumming on her harpſichord the tune ſhe hears there, 
I ſhould be content: but ſhe has alſo a concert of her own 
conſtantly once a week. Here ſhe is in ſtill greater rap- 
tures than at the opera, as all the muſic is choſen and ap- 
pointed by herſelf, The expence of this whim is mon- 
ſtrous; for not one of theſe people will open their mouths, 
or roſin a ſingle ſtring, without being very well paid 
for it. Then ſhe muſt have all the beſt hands and voices; 
and has almoſt as large a ſet of performers in pay as the 
manager of the opera. It puts me quite out of patience 
to ſee theſe fellows ſtrutting about my houſe, dreſt up 
like lords and gentlemen, Nor a cle fidler or ſinger, 
but what appears in lace or embroidery: and I once. 
miſtook my wife's chief muſician for a foreign ambaſ- 
ſador. m Ws „ 
It is impoſſible to eli the riumberleſs: follies to 
which this ridicutous: pes muſic expoſes her, Her 
devotion to the art mah Her almoſt adore the profeſſors 
of it. A muſician is & greater man in her ede than a 
duke; and ſhe would ſooner oblige an — than 
Vor. IV. 5 L 4 ccounteſs. 
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à counteſs. She is as buſy in promoting their benefits, 
as if ſhe was to have the receipts of the houſe; and 
quarrels with all her acquaintance who will not permit 
her to load them with tickets. Every fidler in town 
makes it his buſineſs to ſerape an acquaintance with her; 
and an Italian is no ſooner imported, than ſne becomes a 
part of my wife's band of performers. In the late Opera- 
diſputes ſhe has been a moſt furious partizan; and it is 
impoſſible for any patriot to feel more anxiety for the 
danger of Blakeney and Minorca, than ſhe has ſuffered 
on account of the Opera, and the loſs of Mingotti. 

I do not believe my wife has a ſingle idea except reci- 
tative, airs, counter-tenor, thorough- baſs, &c. which are 
perpetually ſinging in her head. When we fit together, 
inſtead of joining in any agreeable converſation, ſhe is 
always either humming a tune, or“ diſcourſing moſt 
© eloquent muſic.” Nature has denied her a voice; but, 
as Italy has given her taſte and a graceful manner, ſhe is 
continually ſqueaking our ſtrains, leſs melodious than the 
harmony of ballad-ſinging in our ſtreets, or pſalm- ſing- 
ing in a country-church. To make her ſtill more ridi- 
culous, ſhe learns to play upon that maſculine inſtrument, 
the baſs-viol : the pleaſure of which nothing can pre- 
vail on her to forego, as the baſs - viol, ſhe” daily 
tells me, contains the whole power and very ſoul of 
harmony. e 

What method, Mr. Town, ſhall T purſue to cure my 
wife of this muſical phrenzy ? I have ſome thoughts of 
holding weekly a burleſque Rorotorio, compoſed of 
mock airs, with grand accompanyments of the Jew's 
Harp, Wooden Spoons, and Marrowbones and Cleavers, 
on the ſame day with my wife's concert; and have ac- 
tually ſent to two of Mrs. Midnight's hands to reach 
me the art and myſtery of playing on the Broomſtick 
and Hurdy-Gurdy, at the fame time that my wife learns 
on the baſs-viol. © I have alſo a ſtrong rough voice, 


which will enable me to roar out Bumper Squire Jones, 


Roaſt Beef, or ſome other old Engliſh ballad, when- 
ever ſhe begins to trill forth her melodious airs in HO 
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If chis has no effect, I will learn to beat the drum, or 
wind the poſt-horn: and if I ſhould ſtill find it impoſſible 
for noiſe and clamour to overcome the ſound of her 
voices. and inſtruments, I have reſolved peremptorily to 
ſhut my doors againſt fingers and fidlers, and even to 
demoliſh her harpfichord and baſs-viol. | 
But this, alas! is coming to extremeties, which I 
am almoſt afraid to venture, and would endeavour to 
avoid. I have no averſion to muſic; but I would 
not be a fidler: nor do I diſlike company; yet I would 
as ſoon keep an inn as convert my houſe into a theatre 
for all the idle things of both ſexes to afſemble ar. 
But my wife's affections are ſo wedded to the Gamut, 
that I cannot deviſe any means to wean her from this 
folly. If 1 could make her fond of dreſs, or teach her 
to love cards, plays, or any thing but muſic, I ſhould 
be happy. This method of deſtroying my peace with * 
harmony, is no better than tickling me to death; and 
to ſquander away ſuch ſums of money on a parcel of 
bawling ſcraping raſcals in laced coats and bag-wigs, is 
abſolutely giving away wy eſtate for an old ſong. You, 
Mr. Town, are a profeſſed Connoiſſeur; therefore, 
either give me a little taſte, or teach my wife to aban- 
don it: for at preſent we are but a jangling pair, and 
there is not the leaſt harmony between us, though, like 
baſs and treble, we are obliged to join in concert. 


Is, sir your humble ſervant, 
8 AARON HUMKIN. 
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——— Poſt cineres gloria ſera venit. | Maar. 


Fame to our aſhes comes, alas! too late; | 
Aud praiſe ſmells rank upon the coffin-plate, 


To Mr. Town. 
Sir, 5 5 
| T AM a rich old bachelor, and, like other ancient gen- 

tlemen of that order, am very fond of being indulged 
in all my odd humours, and always having my own way. 
This is one reaſon I'never married: for it my wife had 
been a ſhrewiſh termagant, ſhe would have killed me; 
and if ſhe had been a tame domeſtic animal, I ſhould 
have killed her. But the way of life J have now fallen 
into is, of all others, the beſt calculated to gratify my 
fantaſtical temper. I have no near relation, indeed, who 
will ſubmit to be treated as an humble couſin all my life, 


in hopes of Rog happy at my death; yet I abound in 
4 


ſycophants and followers, every one of whom I delude, 
like another Volpone, with the expectations of being 
made my heir. The abject ſpirit of theſe wretches 
flatters me, and amuſes me. I am indolent, and hate 
contradiction : and can ſafely ſay, that not one of my ac- 
quaintance has contradiCted me for theſe ſeven years, 
There is not one of them but would be glad if I would 
ſpit in his face, or rejoice at a kick of the breech from me, 
if they thought I meant it as a token of my familiarity. 
When I am grave, they appear as dull as mutes at a 
funeral: When I ſmile, they grin like monkies: when 
I tell a filly ſtory, they chuckle over every ridiculous 
particular, and ſhake their ſides in admiration of my wit. 
Sometimes I pretend to be ſhort-fighted, and then not 
one of them ſees farther than his noſe. They ſwallow 
ſour wine, eat muſty victuals, and are proud to ride in 
my old boots, | 

| I have 
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T have been told of a certain prelate, who brought his 
chaplains to ſuch a degree of ſervility, that after ever 
deal at whiſt, they would aſk him, what he would chuſe 
to have for trumps next deal? I keep my fellows in equal 
good order. They all think me a cloſe old hunks; and, 
imagining that winning their money will put me in good 
humour with them, they practiſe all the arts of ſharpin 
to cheat themſelves. I have known them pack the re 
at Whiſt, that I might hold all the four honours in my 


own hand: they will load the dice in my favour, at 


Hazard ; pocket themſelves on purpoſe at Billiards; and 
at Bowls, if any one is near winning the game, he never 
fails in the next caſt to miſtake his biaſs. It is impoſſible 
for the moſtedeſpotic monarch to be more abſolute over 
his ſubjects than I am over theſe ſlaves and ſycophants. 
Yet, in ſpire of all their endeavours to oblige me, T moſt 
heartily deſpiſe them; and have already drawn up a will, 
in which I have bequeathed to each of them a ſhilling 
and a doy-collar. F 5 | 
But, though I have ſettled in my mind what legacies 
I ſhall leave to them, I have not thoroughly reſolved in 


what manner I ſhall diſpoſe of the bulk of my eſtate. 


Indeed, I am fully determined, like moſt other wealth 
bachelors, either to leave my fortune to ſome oſtenta- 
tious pious uſes, or to perſons whom I have never ſeen, 
and for whoſe characters I have not the leaſt regard or 
eſteem. To ſpeak ſincerely, oſtentation carries away my 
whole heart: but then it is a little difficult to find out a 
new object to indulge my vanity, whilſt I am on this 
fide the grave, by ſecuring to me a certain proſpect of 
poſthumous fame, which is always fo agreeable to living 
pril. | | | 

The hoſpitals are ſo numerous, that my name will be 
loſt among thoſe more known and eſtabliſhed of Guy, 
Morden, Bancroft, and I know not who, _ Befides, in 


the ſpace of four or five centuries, perhaps, it may 
thought, notwithftanding my whole-length picture a 


ſtatue, that I had aſſiſtance from parliament. If I order 


my money to be laid out in churches, they will never 


be built: if in temples, gardens, lakes, obeliſks, and 
elt . e 5 Ps ſerpentine 
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ſerpentine rivers, the next generation of the ſons of Taſte 
will demoliſh all my works, turn my rounds into ſquares, 
and my ſquares into rounds, and not leave even my buſt, 
although it were caſt in plaiſter of Paris by Mr. Rac- 
row, or worked up in wax by Mr. Goupy, Or ſup- 
poſing, in imitation of ſome of my predeceſſors, I were 
to bequeath my fortune to my houſekeeper, and recom - 
mend her in my will as. a pattern of virtue, diligence, 
and every good quality, what will be the effect? In three 
weeks after.my death ſhe will marry an Iriſhman, and I 
ſhall not even enjoy my monument and marble periwig 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey. : 

Nothing perplexes me ſo much as the diſpoſal of my 
money by my laſt will and teſtament. While I am liv- 
ing it procures the moſt ſervile compliance with all my 
whims from my ſycophants, and ſeveral: other con- 
veniencies: but I would fain buy fame with it after my 
death. Do but inſtruct me, how I may lay it out in the 
moſt valuable purchaſes of this ſort; only diſcover ſome 
new object of charity, and perhaps I may bequeath you 
a round ſum of money for your advice. 


55 I am, Sir, your humble ſerrant, 
THOMAS VAINALL. 


It is faid by an old poet, that no man's life can be 
called happy or unhappy till his death ; in hike manner, 
1 have often thought, that no words or actions are a 
better comment upon a perſon's temper and diſpoſition, 
than his laſt will and teſtament. This is a true por- 
traiture of himſelf, drawn at full length by his own hand, 
in which the painting is commonly very lively, and the 
features very ſtrongly marked. In the diſcharge of this 
ſolemn act, . ſign and ſeal themſelves, either wiſe 


and good characters, or villains and fools : and any per- 


ſon that makes a ridiculous will, and bequeaths his money 


to frivolous uſes, only rakes a great deal of pains, like 


Dogberry in the play, That he may be ſet down an 


als.” F 1 
The love of fame governs our actions more W 
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than any other paſſion. All the reſt gradually drop off, 


— 


but this runs through our whole lives. This perhaps is 
one of the chief inducements that influences wealthy per- 
ſons to bequeath their poſſeſſions to oftentatious uſes; 
and they would as willingly lay out a conſiderable ſum 
in buying a great name (if poſſible) at their deaths, as 
they would beſtow it on the purchaſe of a coat of 
heraldry during their lives. They are pleaſed with leav- 
ing ſome memorial of their exiſtence behind them, and 
to perpetuate the remembrance of themſelves by the ap- 
plication of their money to ſome vainglorious purpolſgs ; 
though the good gentlemen never did one act to make 
themſelves remarkable, or laid out a ſingle ſhilling in a 
laudable manner while they lived. If an Apothe/es were 
to be bought, how many rich "rogues would be deified 
after their death ! not a plumb in the city bur would 
purchaſe this imaginary godſhip, as readily as he paid for 
his freedom at his firſt ſetting vp; and I doubt not but 
this fantaſtical diſtinction would be more frequent on an 
eſcutcheon than a coronet. „ 
The diſpoſal of our fortunes by our laſt will ſhould be 
conſidered as the diſcharge of a ſacred truſt, which we 
ſhould endeavour to execute in a juſt manner; and as we 
have had the enjoyment of rich poſſeſſions, we ought 
carefully to provide, that they may devolve to thoſe 
who have the moſt natural claim to them. They who 
may firſt demand our favour, are thoſe who are allied to 
us by the ties of blood : next to theſe, ſtand thoſe perſons 
to whom we are connected by friendſhip; and, next to 
our friends and relations mankind in general. But the hu- 
manity of a teſtator will not be thought very extenſive; 
though it reaches to poſterity, or includes. the poor in 
general, if it neglects the objects of charity immediatel 
under his eye, or thoſe individuals who have the bell 
title to his benevolence. Virgil has placed thoſe rich 
men who beſtowed none of their wealth on their relations; 
among the chief perſonages in his Hell. Wherefore 1 
wouls adviſe my good correſpondent Mr. Vainall firſt to 
conſider, whether he has not ſome poor relation, ſtarving 
perhaps in ſome diſtant part of the kingdom; after ** 
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let him look round, whether he has not ſome friends 
whom he may poflibly relieve from miſery and diſtreſs, 
But if he has no relation, nor any perſon in the world 
that has any regard for him, before he begins to endow a 
\ college, or found an hoſpital, I ſhould” take it as a par- 
ticular favour if he would leave his money to me; and 
will promiſe to immortalize. his memory in the Con- 
- noiſſeur, Eos WY 


- 


— 
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— Lyrz ſolers, et cantor. —— Hon. 


Sweet Virtuoſa ! with what art ſhe fings! ! 
With what a guſto ſtrikes the trembling ſtrings! 


1 Have juſt received the following letter from Lady 
Humkin, the muſical conſort of my late correſpondent 
Sir Aaron. I ſhall not pretend to moderate in family- 
diſputes of ſo important a nature, but leave each party to 
ſpeak for themſelves. | 


Mr. Town, 


PRAY hear both fides fairly, before you judge ; for 
(to uſe the vulgar expreſſion) one ſtory is good till the 
other is told. I am, Sir, the unfortunate wife of that in- 
elegant (I had almoſt ſaid iuſenſible) huſtand, who, in 
your paper of the eighth inſtant, pronounces and publiſhes 
me to be mad, ſtark mad. | | 

I confeſs and glory in my paſſion for muſic. And can 
there be a nobler or more generous one ? My nerves are 
naturally ſtrung to harmony, and variouſly affected by 
the various combinations of the Gamut. Some ſtay in 
Italy added ſkill and taſte in compoſition to my natural 
happy diſpoſition for muſic ; and the beſt judges, as well 
as the beſt performers in that country, allowed me to 
have an uncommon ſhare of yirti. I both compoſe and 
8 | e . perform, 
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perform, Sir: and though I ſay it, perhaps few, even of 
the profeſſion, poſſeſs the contra · punto and the cromatic 

better; and I have had the unſpeakable pleaſure of hear- 

ing my compoſitions and my performances dignified in 
Italy with the unanimous appellations of /qzi/ito, diving, 

and adorevole.. „ ' 

Is there any madneſs in this? Does not he better de- 
ſerve that imputation whoſe breaſt is inſenſible and im- 
r to all the charms and powers of harmony? 

o be plain, I mean my huſband; whom I have fre- 
quently ſeen yawn,. nay leave the room, in the middle 
of the moſt touching pathetic, ſung by the moſt affecting 
Signora Mingotti, accompanied by the divine Signor di 
Giardino. And yet,—pardon this digreſſi ve tranſport, 
how irreſiſtible is the expreſſion, the melody, the ca- 
dences, the apogyraturas of that incomparable virtugſa { 
What energy, what delicacy, and what variety are in 
the 3 compoſitions and execution of the charm- 
ing Signor di Giardino! What an arpeggio he has, what 
a /laccato, what an andante! In ſhort, I may, I am 
ſure, with truth aſſert, that whether in the allegro or 
the piano, the adagio, the largo, or the forte, he never 
had his equal, Oh, Mr. Town, what an irretrieveable 
loſs has this country ſuſtained | My good man, among 
his other qualifications, is a politician, you muſt know 
and one of his principal objections againſt theſe Yirtuofs 
is, that they are foreigners. He flew into a violent paſ- 
ſion with me laſt Sunday night, becauſe I had a concert 
at my houſe, when, he ſaid, ſuch bad news were re- 
ceived from abroad. I know not what he and other 
muddy-headed politicians may think: but let him talk 
what he will of The Blakeney, The Governor, The 
Admiral; I am ſure the nation cannot ſuſtain a greater 
evil than the loſs of The Mingotti; who, as the public 
prints will inform you, is gone to Holland till her 
affairs in England can be ſettled.” 3 ; 

But however Gothic my huſband may be, I am fully 
determined to diſcharge the duty of a good wife, Ac» 
cordingly, whenever he comes into my room, I fit down 
to my harpſichord, and ſing and play tbe moſt ſoothing 
Ws oe | eee Y pieces 
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22 of muſic, in hopes, ſome time or other, of hitting 
is uniſon, but hitherto to no purpoſe; and, to ſay the 


truth, I fear he has not one harmonic nerve in his whole 
ſyſtem, though otherwiſe a man of good plain ſenſe; 


When he interrupts my performances (as in his letter 


he owns that he does) with wiſhing for the men from 
Mother Midnight's, with their wooden ſpoons, falt- 
boxes, Jew-harps, and broomſticks, to play in concert 
with me; I anſwer him with all the gentleneſs and 
calmneſs imaginable—* Indeed, my dear, you have not 
© the leaſt notion of theſe things. It would be impoſ- 
© ſible to bring thoſe ridiculous inſtruments into a con- 
© cert, and to adapt a thorough-baſs to them: they have 
© not above three notes at moſt, and thoſe cannot be 
© ſoftenute.'—* I wiſh, for all that-(anſwers he) that 
1 they were here: I ſhould like them better than all 
% your Signors and Signoras; and I am ſure they would 
& coſt a great deal leſs.” | 
This article of expence he often dwells upon, and 
ſometimes even with warmth; to which I reply, with 
all the mildneſs that becomes a good wife, My dear, 
vou have a good fortune of your own, and I brought 
vou ſtill a better. Of what uſe is money if not ein- 
ployed * and how can it be better employed than in 
encouraging and rewarding diſtinguiſhed guſto and 
merit? Theſe people whom you call ballad-fingers 
and pipers, are people of birth, though for the moſt 
art of ſmall fortunes; and they are much more con- 
Barre, as you know, in Italy than all the greateſt 
4 ancient Roman heroes, if revived, would now be. 
They leave their own country, where they are ſo in- 
© finitely eſteemed for their moral as well as their mu- 
4 ſical characters, and generouſly ſacrifice all theſe ad- 
© yantages to our diverſion. Beſides, my dear, what 
© ſhould we do with our money? Would you laviſh it 
away upon foundling baſtards; lying-in women, who 
© have either no huſbands or too many; importunate 
© beggars all, whoſe cries and complaints are the moſt 
„ ſhocking diſcords? Or, ſuppoſe that we were to ſave 
© our money and leave our children better — who 
ls | « knows 
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© knows but they might, as too many do, ſquander them 
away idly * whereas what we give to theſe Virtugſi, 
we know, is given to merit, For my own part, my 
dear, I have infinite pleaſure when I can yet any of 
them to accept of oy or an hundred guineas; which, 
by the way, cannot always be brought about withour 
ſome art and contrivance ; for they are moſt exceed - 
ingly nice and delicate upon the point of honour, eſpe- 
cially in the article of money. I look upon ſuch tri- 
fling preſents as a debt due to ſuperior talents and 
merit ; and I endeavour to infinuate them in a way, 

© that the receiver may not bluſh '/—Here my huſband 

breaks out into a violent paſſion, and ſays,—* Oong, 

« Madam, ſhew me a Virtuoſo, or a Virtuoſa, (as you 

6 call them) who ever bluſhed in their lives, and I will 

give them the fee-ſimple of my eſtate.” You ſee, Mr. 

Town, what a ſtrange man he ig, that he has no idea 

of elegance and divertimenti; and when he is fo violently 

in alt, 1 will leave you to judge who it is that is mad, 

ſtark mad. | 1585 N 

In ſhort, Sir, my huſband is inſenſible, untuneable to 
the moſt noble, generous, and ſtrongeſt of all human | 
paſſions, a paſſion for muſic. That divine paſſion alone if 

engroſſes the whole foul, and leaves no room for leſſer , 

and vulgar cares; for you muſt certainly have obſerved, 

Mr. Town, that whoever has a paſſion for and a thorough 
| knowledge of muſic, is fit for no one other thing. Thus 
| truly informed of my caſe, I am ſure you will judge 

equitably between Sir Aaron and | 1 
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Your very humble ſervant, 


MARIA HUMKIN. - 
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No. CXXXI, THURSDAY, JULY 29, 1756. 
8 Inter „ 
Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos?. Hon. 


Here the wiſe Youth is deem'd a rev'rend Sage, 
And ſhares the honours of grey hairs and Age: 


Th'old Dotard here, whom childiſh paſſions rule, 
Takes his due name, an Infant and a Fool. 


other diſpoſition or turn of mind fo totally unfits 

a man for all the ſocial offices of life as Indolence. 
An idle man is a mere blank in the creation : he ſeems 
made for no end, and lives to no purpoſe. He cannot 
engage himſelf in any employment or profeſſion, be- 
cauſe he will never have diligence enough to follow it : 
He can ſucceed in no undertakivg, for he will never pur- 
ſue it : he muſt be a bad huſband, father, and relation, 
for he will not take the leaft pains to preſerve his wife, 


children, and family from ſtarving ; and he muſt be a 


worthleſs friend, for he would not draw his hand from 
his boſom though to prevent the deſtruction of the uni- 
verſe. If he is born poor, he will remain ſo all his life, 
which he will probably end in a ditch, or at the gallows : 
if he embarks in trade, he will be a bankrupt: and if 
he is a perſon of fortune, his ſtewards will acquire im- 
menſe eſtates, and he himſelf perhaps will die in the 
Fleet, | 
It ſhould be conſidered, that nature did not bring us 
into the world in a ſtate of perfection, but has left us in 
a capacity of improvement; which ſhould ſeem to in- 
timate, that we ſhould labour to render ourſelves ex- 
cellent. Very few are ſuch abſolute idiots, as not to be 
able to become at leaſt decent, if not eminent, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, by unwearied and keen application : 
nor are there any poſſeſſed of ſuch tranſcendent genius 
and abilities, as to render all pains and diligence unne- 
ceſſary. Perſeverance will overcome difficulties, which 


at 


el 


he makes no advances in wiſdom, he will become more 
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at firſt appear inſuperable; and ir is amazing to conſider 
how great and numerous obſtacles may be removed by a 


continual attention 1o any particular point. I will not 


mention here the trite example of Demoſthenes, who 
got over the greateſt natural impediments to oratory, but 
content myfelf with a more modern and familiar in- 
ftance. Being at Sadler's Wells a few nights ago, I 
could not but admire the ſurpriſing feats of activity 
there exhibited, and at the fame time reflected whar 
incredible pains and labour it muſt have coſt the per- 
formers to arrive at the art of writhing their bodies into 
tuch various and unnatural contortions. But I was moft 
taken with the ingenious artiſt, who, after fixing two 
bells to each foot, the ſame number to each hand, and, 
with great propriety, placing a cap and bells on his head, 


played ſeveral tunes, and went through as regular triple 


peals and bob-majors as the boys of Chriſt-Church 
Hoſpital ; all which he effected by the due jerking of 
his arms and legs, and nodding his head backward and 
forward, If this artiſt had taken equal paius to employ 
his head in another wav, he might perhaps have been 


as deep a proficient in numbers as Jedediah Buxton, or 


at leaſt a tolerable modern rhimer, of which he is now 
no bad emblem: and if our fine ladies would uſe equal 
diligence, they might faſhion their minds as ſucceſsfully 
as Madam Catherina diſtorts her body. | 


There is not in the world a more uſeleſs idle animal 
than he who contents himſelf with being merely a gen- 


tleman. He has an eſtate, therefore he will not endea- 
vour to acquire knowledge: he is not to labour in _ 
vocation, therefore he will do nothing. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that there is no ſuch thing in nature as ne- 
gative virtue, and that abſolute idleneſs is impracticable. 
He who does no good, will certainly do miſchief; and 
the mind, if it is not ſtored with uſeful knowledge, will 
neceſſarily become a magazine of nonſenſe and trifles. 


Wherefore a gentleman, though he is not obliged ro rife _ 


to open his'ſhop, or work at his trade, ſhould always 
find ſome ways of employing his time to advantage. If 
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and more a ſlave to folly ; and he that does nothing, be. 
cauſe he has nothing to do, will become vicious and 
abandoned, or at beſt ridiculous and contemptible. 

I do not know a more melancholy object than a man 
of an honeſt heart and fine natural abilities, whoſe good 
qualities are thus deſtroyed by Indolence. Such a perſon 
is a conſtant plague to all his friends and acquaintance, 
with all the means in his power of adding to their hap- 
pineſs; and ſuffers himſelf to rank among the loweſt 
charaCters, when he might render himſelf conſpicuous 
among the higheſt, Nobody is more univerſally be- 
loved, and more univerſally avoided than my friend 
Carelcſs. He is a humane man, whos never did a be- 
neficent action; and a man of unſhaken integrity, on 
whom it is impoſhble to depend. With the beſt head 
and the beſt heart, he regulates his conduct in the moſt 
abſurd manner, and frequently injures his friends; for 
whoever neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt inevitably 
wrong thoſe with whom he is connected; and it is by 
no means a true maxim, That an idle man hurts nobody 
but himſelf. 1 781 1 

Virtue then is not to be conſidered in the light of 
mere innocence, or abſtaining from harm; but as the 
exertion of our faculties in doing good: as Titus, when 
he had let a day ſlip undiſtinguiſhed by ſome act of vir- 
tue, cried out, © I have loſt a day.“ If we regard our 
time in this light, how many days ſhall we look back 
upon as irretrievably loſt ? and to how narrow a compaſs 
would ſuch a method of calculation frequently reduce 
the longeſt life? If we were to number our days accord» 
ing as we have applied them to virtue, it would occaſion 
ſtrange revolutions in the manner of reckoning the ages 
of men, We ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to a good old 
age in the prime of their youth, and meet with ſeveral 
young fellows of fourſcore. | 

Agreeable to this way of thinking, I remember to 
have met with the epitaph of an aged man, four years old, 
dating his exiſtence from the time of his reformation 
from evil courſes. The inſcriptions on moſt tomb-ſtones 
commemorate no acts of virtue performed by the per _ 
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who lie under them, but only record, that they were 


born one day and died another. But I would fain have 
thoſe people, whoſe, lives have been uſeleſs, rendered of 


ſome ſervice after their deaths, by affording leſſons of 


inſtruction and morality to thoſe they leave behind them. 
Wherefore I could wiſh, that in every pariſh ſeveral 
acres were marked out for a new. and ſpacious burying- 
ground, in which every perſon, whoſe remains are there 
depoſited, ſhould have a ſmall ſtone laid over them, 
reckoning their Ke according to' the manner in which 


they have improved or abuſed the time allotted them in 


their lives. In ſuch circumſtances, the plate on a coffin 
might be the higheſt panegyrie which the deceaſed could 
receive; and a little ſquare ſtone inſcribed with OS. Arn. 
LEtat. 80, would be a nobler eulogium than all the la- 
pidary adulation of modern epi:aphs. In a burying- 
ground of this nature, allowing for the partiality of ſur- 
vivors, which would certainly point out the moſt bril- 
liant actions of their dead friends, we might perhaps ſee 
ſome inſcriptions, not much unlike the following: 
Here lie the remains of a celebrated beauty, aged 530, 
who died in her fifth year. She was born in her eight- 
eenth year, and was untimely killed by the ſmall-pox in 
her twenty third. i | 
Here reſts, in eternal ſleep, the mortal part of L. B. 
a free-thinker, aged 88, an infant. He came into the 
world by chance, in the year , and was annihilated 
in the firſt year of his age.” | | 
Here continue to rot, the bones of a noted Buck, an 
embryo, which never ſhewed any figns of life; but after 
twenty-three years was fo totally putrified, that it could 
not be kept above ground any wo rg | - | 
Here lies the ſwoln carcaſe of a Boon Companion, 
who was born in a dropſy in his goth year. He lingered 
in this condition till he was obliged to be tapped ; when 
he relapſed into his former condition, and died in the 
ſecond year of his age, and twenty-third of his drinking.“ 
Here lies Iſaac Da Coſta, a convert from Judaiſm, 
aged 64. He was born and chriſtened in his ſixty- firſt year, 
and died in the true Faith in the third year of his age.“ 
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Here is depoſited the body of the celebrated Beau 
Tawdry, who was born at court in the year „on a 
Birthnight, and died of grief in his ſecond year, upon 
the court's going into mourning. : | | 


No. CXXXII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 5, 1756. 
Od profanum Vulgus et arceo. Hon. 


I hate the Vulgar; nor will condeſcend 
To call a foul-mouth'd handicraſtſman F riend. 


1 Know not any greater misfortune that can happen to 

a young fellow, at his firſt ſetting out in life, than his 
falling into low company. He that finks to a familiarity 
with perſons much below his own level, will be con- 
ſtantly weighed down by his baſe connexions ; and 
though he may eaſily plunge ſtil] lower, he will find it 
almoſt impoſſible ever to rife again. He will alſo in- 
evitably contract a mean air, and an illiberal diſpoſition; 
and you can no more give him an ingenious turn of mind, 
by a ſudden introduction to genteel company, than you 
can make an apprentice a fine gentleman, by dreffing 
him in embroidery : though experience teaches us, that 
the mind is, unhappily, ſooner diſtorted than reformed ; 
and a gentleman will as readily catch the manners of the 
vulgar, by mixing with ſuch mean aſſociates, as he 
would daub his clothes with ſoot by running againſt a 
chimney-ſ{weeper. | | 

A propenſity to low company is owing either to an 


original mcanneſs of ſpirit, a want of education, or an 


ill-placed pride, commonly ariſing from both the fore- 
mentioned cauſes. Thoſe who are naturally of a grovel- 
ing diſpoſition, ſhew it even at ſchool, by chuſing their 
1 from the ſcum of the claſs; and are never ſo 

appy as when they can ſteal down to romp with the 
ſervants in the kitchen. They have no emulation in 
them: they entertain none of that decent pride which is 
Jo eflential a requiſite in all characters; and the total 
| abſence 
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abſence of which, in a boy, is a certain indication that 
his riper age will be contemptible, I remember a young 
fellow of this caſt, who, by his early attachment to low 


company, gave up all the advantages of a good family 
and ample fortune. He not only loſt all his natural in- 


tereſt in the county, where his eſtate was fituated, but 


was not honoured with the acquaintance of one gentle- 
man in it. He lived, indeed, chiefly in town, and at an 
expence ſufficient to have maintained him among thoſe of 
the firſt rank; but he was ſo perpetually furrounded 


_ with men of the loweſt character, that people of faſhion, 


or even thoſe of a much inferior fortune, would have 
thought it infamous to be ſeen with him. All the while 
he was reckoned by his aſſociates to be a mighty gqod- 
natured gentleman, and without the leaſt bit of pride in 
him. ot | 

It is one of the greateſt advantages of education, that 
it encourages an ingenious ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal 
d ſpoſition. We do not wonder that a lad who has never 
been fent to ſchool, and whole faculties have been ſuf- 
fered to ruſt at the hall-houfe, ſhould form too cloſe an 
intimacy with his beſt friends, the groom and the game- 
keeper; but it would amaze us to fee a boy well edu- 
cated, cheriſh this ill-placed pride of being, as it is called, 
the head of the company. A perſon of this humble am- 
bition will be very well content to pay the reckoning, 
for the honour of being diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 
Gentleman; while he is unwilling to aſſociate with men 
of faſhion, left they ſhould be his ſuperiors in rank or 
fortune; or with men of parts, leſt they ſhould excel him 
in abilities. Sometimes, indeed, it happens that a per- 
ſon of genius and learning will ſtoop to receive the in- 
cenſe of mean and illiterate flatterers in a porter-houſe 
or cyder-cellar; and I remember to have heard of a 
poet, who was once caught in a brothel in the very fact 
of reading his verſes to the good old mother and a circle 
of her daughters. 1 1 

There are ſome few, who have been led into low 
company, merely from an affectation of humour; and, 
from a deſire of tecing the droller ſcenes of life, have de- 
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ended to aſſociate with the meaneſt of the mob, and 
picked their cronies from lanes and alleys. The moſt 
Airikiog inſtance i know of this low patfion for drollery 
is Toby Bumper, a young fellow of family and fortune, 
and not without talents, who has taken more than or- 
dinary pains to degrade himſelf; and is now become al- 
moſt as low a character as. any of thoſe whom he has 
choſen for his companions. Toby will drink purl in a 
morning, ſmoke his pipe in a night-c-llar, dive for a 
dinner, or eat black-puddings at Bartholomew Fair, for 
the humour of the thing. He has alſo ſtudied, and prac- 
tiſes all the, plebeian arts and exerciſes under the beſt 
maſters; and has diſgraced himſelf with every impolite 
accompliſhment. He has had many a ſet-to with Buck- 
horſe; and has now and then had the hon ur of re- 
ceiving a fall from the great Broughton himſelf. No- 
body is better known among the hackney-coachman as 
a brother whip; at the noble game of priſon- bars, he is 
a match even for the natives of Eſſex or Chelhire ;- and 
he is frequently engaged in the Artillery-ground with 
Faulkner and Dingate at cricket, and is himſelf eſteemed 
as good at Bat as either of the Bennets. Another of 
Toby's favourite amuſements is, to attend the executions 
at Tyburn; and it once happened, that one of his 
familiar intimates was unfortunately brought rhither ; 
when Toby carried his regard to his deceaſed friend fo 
far, as to ger himſelf knocked down in endeavouring to 
reſcue the body from the ſurgeons, | 
As Toby afſects to mimic, in every particular, the 
air and manners of the vulgar, he never fails to enrich 
his converſation with their emphatic oaths and expreſſive 
dialect, which recommend him as a man of excellent 
humour and high fun among the Choice Spirits at Co- 
mus's Court, or at the meetings of the * Sons of Sound 
« Senſe and Satisfaction.“ He is alſo particularly famous 
for finging thoſe cant ſongs, drawn up in the barbarous 
dialect of ſharpers and pick-pockets; the humour of 
which he often heightens, by ſcrewing up his mouth and 
rolling about a large quid of tobacco between his 2m 
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- THE CONNOTSSEUR, 1 
Theſe and other like accompliſhments frequently pro- 
mote him to the chair in theſe facetious Societies. 
Toby has W the ſame notions of humour even 
in his amours; and is well known to every ſtreet-walker 
between Charing-Croſs and Cheapſide. This has given 
ſeveral ſhocks to his conſtitution, and often involved him 
in unlucky ſcrapes. He has been frequently bruiſed, 
beaten, and kicked by the bullies of Wapping and Fleet- 
ditch; and was once ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier for 
engaging with his trull in St. James's Park. The laſt 
time [ faw him, he was laid up with two hlack eyes and 
a broken pate, which he got in a midnight ſkirmiſh, about 
a miſtreſs, in a night-cellar, - pi | 
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| Sex horas ſomno, totidem des legibus æquis _ 
Quatuor orabis, des epuliſque duas. : 
Quod ſupereſt, vitro facris largire Camenis*. 
1 Co. LiTT., 
To Mr. Town. 


 - Middle Temple. 

JF we look into the ſeveral inns of court, the pro- 

feſſed ſtudents of the law compoſe a very numerous 
body: but if we afterwards turn our eyes on thoſe few 
who are employed in exerciſing their talents in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, this prodigious army of lawyers ſhrink to 
a very thin and inconſiderable corps. "Thouſands, it 
ſeems, are diſguſted with the unpleaſing dryneſs of the 
ftudy, as it is now managed, and conceive an uncon- 
querable averſion to the white leaves and the old black 
letter. This early diflike to legal inquiries certainly 
proceeds from the fatal miſtakes in the plan of ſtudy hi- 
therto recommended. According to all ſyſtems now 


# Sce the tranſlation in the body of the paper. | 
| | extant, 
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extant, it is abſolutely impoſſible to be at once a lawyer 
and a fine gentleman. Seeing with concern the many 
evils arifing from theſe erroneous principles, I have at 
length deviſed/a method to remedy all theſe inconve- 
niencies; a method now * ſucceſsfully practiſed by 


ſeveral young gentlemen. herefore I muſt beg leave 
to ſubmit my thoughts to the public by means of your 
paper, and to chalk out the out-lines of a treatiſe, now 
ready for the preſs, intitled, The Complete Barriſter 
or, A New Inſtitute of the Laws of England, 

My Lord Coke preſcribes to our ſtudent to follow the 
advice given in the ancient verſes, prefixed to this letter, 


for the good ſpending of the day: Six hours to fleep, ' 


« ſix to the ſtudy of the law, four to prayer, two to 
© meals, and the reſt. to the Muſes.“ But what an ab- 


ſurd and unfaſhionable diſtribution of the four-and- 


twenty hours! I will venture a thouſand pounds to a 
ſhilling, that not one ſtudent in the kingdom divides 
his time in this manner. Here is not a ſingle word of 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the theatres, or other public di- 
verſions; not to mention that nobody but a Methodiſt 
would ever think of praying four Hoy and that it 


would be impoſſible, though we were content with ſnap⸗ 


ping up a chop every day at Betty's, to diſpatch even 
dinner in two. How then ſhall we reconcile theſe pre- 
cepts, ſcarce practicable by an hermit, to the life of a 
young gentleman, who keeps the beſt company; or how 
can theſe rules for ſevere application be made conſiſtent 
with the practice of thoſe who divide their whole time 
between eating, drinking, ſleeping, and amuſements ? 
Well knowing that the volatile ditpoſitions of the young 
gentlemen of the preſent age can never ſubmit the order- 
ing of their lives to any preſcribed rules, I have endea- 
voured to ſquare my precepts to their lives; and have fo 
contrived the matter, that amidſt the keeneſt purſuit of 
their pleaſures, they ſhall be engaged in the moſt im- 
proving courſe of the law. | 
As laws are chiefly nothing elſe but rules of action, 
what can be more cruel and abſurd than to coop up a 
briſk young man, to learn in his chambers what he * 
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ſo much better teach himſelf by going abroad into the 
world? I propoſe to doſe gentlemen with ſtudy, as Dr. 
Rock does with phyſic, to be taken at home or abroad, 


without loſs of time or hinderance of buſineſs. This, I 


am convinced, is not only the beſt method, but alſo the 
only ſcheme which ſeveral inhabitants of the inns. of 
courts would ever follow, I ſhall not at preſent foreſtall 
the contents of my treatiſe, by preſenting you with a 
dry abſtract of it, but rather endeavour to give you an 
idea of the ſpirit and manner in which it is written, by 
delineating the plan diligently purſued by one of my 
favourite pupils: and I cannot but congratulate the bar, 
that ſo many young men, inſtead of blinding their eyes 
and bewildering their underſtandings with Coke, Plow 
den, Salkeld, &c. have ſenſe enough to follow the ſame 
courſe of ſtudy. 7 

Tom Riot, the principal ornament of my claſs of 
ſtudents, was ſent to the Temple, not with any intention 
that he ſhould become a great lawyer, but merely be- 
cauſe, for a few years, his father did not know how 
to Cifpoſe of him otherwiſe: but fo unwearied has been 
his application to the new method, that his father and 
the reſt of his friends will, I doubt not, be ſurpriſed at- 
his wonderful proficiency... As nothing is of more con- 
ſequence to thoſe gentlemen who intend to harangue at 
the bar, than the acquiring a ready elocution and an 
eaſy habit of delivering their thoughts in public, to this 
J pay particular attention. For this purpoſe, I adviſed 
him to a diligent attendance on the theatres; and I aſ- 
ſure. you, Mr. Town, he never fails to take notes at a 
new play, and ſeldom or never miſſes appearing at one 
houſe or the other in the green boxes. He has alſo ga- 
thered many beautiful flowers of rhetoric, unblown upon 
by all other orators ancient or modern, from the Robin 
Hood Society; and at the ſame place he has collected 
the ſtrongeſt arguments on every ſubject, and habituated 
himſelf -to modes of reaſoning never hitherto introduced 
into courts of juſtice. But what has been of more than 
ordinary ſervice to him, and is particularly recommended 
by Lord Coke himſelf, who calls $f Aug the * 
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© of ſtudy, is his ſo frequent attendance at George's, and 


the other cofte-houtes about the Temple, where ev 


Fd 


ſtudent has ſo many opportunities of benefiring himſelf 


by daily converſation with counſellors, attornies, clerks 
to attornies, and other ſages of the law. | 
The law is intended to take cognizance of all our 


actions; wherefore my pupil, who is fond of exerting his 


facultics in polite life, has already digeſted almoſt all the 
grand leading points of the law into a journal of his tranſ- 


actions; which I ſhall lay before my readers at large in 


my treatiſe, as the beſtmethod for a common-place-book. 
Thus, for inſtance, having been frequently employed, 
after leaving the Shakeſpeare, in what is called beating 
the rounds, it has happened to him to be taken into 
cuſtody by the magiſtrate: of the night, and carried the 
next morning before a juſtice; by which means he has 
attained as full a knowledge of certain parts of the duty 
of a conſtable and juſtice of peace, as could be collected 
from Dalton, Blackerby, or Burn. Certain impertinen- 
ces of his taylor and other tradeſmen have given him a 
very clear notion of the laws of arreſt, and been of as 
much ſervice to him as the beſt treatiſes on bail and 
mainprize. Beſides which, the ſeveral ſums of money 
which he has taken up at different times, payable on his 
father's death, have opencd to him ſome d fficult points 
in conveyancing, by teaching him the nature of bonds, 
deeds, &c. and” have at the ſame time ſhewn him what 
Lord Coke calls the amiable and admirable ſecrets of 


« the common law,” by unravelling to him the intricate 


doctrines of reverſion and remainder, as well as the gene- 
ral nature of eſtates. Thus he is continually improving; 
and whenever he ſhall happen to commit a rape or a gen- 
teel murder, it will ſerve him for matter of inſtruction, 
as well as any hiſtory of the pleas of the crown, and give 
him an inſight into the nature of the practice and extent 
of the juriſdiction of our courts of juſtice. 

By this plan of ſtudy no time is loſt; ſo that, while 
other ſtudents. are idling away their vacation in the 
country, my pupil is daily improving there. As he is a 
member of the aſſociation, he is very converſant in * 
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laws enacted for the preſervation of the game; and he 
0 up all ihe learning of the circuit, by dancing at the 

alls at the aſſizes. As his father has a place, he is em- 

ployed in convaſling for votes at the time of an election, 
which inſtructs him in all the points of law touching thoſe 
matters. He was principally concerned in diſcovering the 
Cuſtomary Tenants : that new ſpecies of freeholders un- 
known to Littleton, Coke, and all the lawyers of anti- 
quity : and he is ſo intimately acquainted with all the 
doctrine contained in the ſeveral clauſes of the briber 
act, that I propoſe publiſhing in the body of my treatiſe 
Les Readings del Mon Seignor Riot Sur L'Eftatute de 2 
Geo. II. &c. | 

By this time, Mr. Town, you muſt perceive that the 
ground of my ſcheme is, in ſhort, no more than this, 
viz, That the ſtudent ſhould regard his life as a kind of 
commentary on the law, as it is recommended to the 
clergy to become examples of the doctrine they teach. 
Or, to bring my illuſtration. more home to theſe gentle - 
men, let them learn the law by being occaſionally inte- 
reſted in different parts of it; as they become in ſome 
meaſure doCtors of phyſic from frequent need of it, and 
can cure themſelves in certain caſes, as well as Rock 
himſelf? Inſtead of poring over books, a gentleman need 
only obſerve, how far the law and his actions tally with 
each other; and as it is ſaid by Lord Coke, that the 
% knowledge of the law is like a deep well, out of which 
* each man draweth according to the ſtrength of his un- 
c derſtanding,” fo, in purſuange of my plan, the ſtudent 
will improve according to the eagerneſs with which he 
engages in his pleaſures: and this, no doubt, was inten- 
ded by Lord Coke, as it is the moſt obvious interpreta- 
tion of his words, when he concludes the compariſon by 
ſaying, that when the profeſſor of the law can-dive into 
« the depth, it is delightful, eaſy, and without any 
% heavy burthen, ſo long as he keeps himſelf in his own 
proper clement.” | 

What plan, Mr. Town, can be more delightful, eafy, 
and without any heavy burthen, than Iuſtitu es of this 
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thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who have impaired their health 
by the old method of ſtudy, and confidered them as 
"martyrs to huge volumes of reports and ſtatutes at large: 
my pupils will be in no danger of theſe misfortunes. It 
is recorded of an eminent counfellor, of the North family, 
(who, being one of the ableſt practitioners at the bar, 
was overloaded with buſineſs) that ſometimes, chuſing to 
retire a while from hurry and perplexity, he would fay 
to his clerk, ** Tel! the people I do not practiſe this 
% term.” This proper relaxation I always recom- 
mend to my pupils, and have ſome reaſon to think they 
are prudent enough to embrace it; for, as I am ac- 
quainted with ſeveral ſtudents on the new plan, and do 
not remember to have ſeen them doing any buſineſs in 
the courts for Tome time, I ſuppoſe they had given notice 
to their clerks . to tell the people that they did not prac- 
e tife in thoſe terms.“ | 7 


1 am, Sir, your 8 ſervant, 


IGdNORAMVUs. 
W : 
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Delicta majorum immeritus lues, "2 

Romane, donec templa refecerts 
#deſque libentis Deorum, et | 
Fœda nigro ſimulacra ſumo, Hor. 


The tott'ring tower and mould'ring walls repair, 
And fill with decency the houſe of pray*r : 
Quick to the needy curate bring relief, 

And deck the pariſh-church without a brief. 


Mr. Village to Mr. 7 bon. 


Dear Couſin, 


PHE country at preſent, no leſs than the metropolis, 
abuunding with politicians of every kind, I begun 
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to deſpair of picking up any intelligence, * 


poſſibly be entertaining to your readers. However, 
I have lately vifited ſome of the moſt diſtant parts 
of the kingdom with a clergyman of my acquaintance: 
I ſhall not trouble you with an account of the improve- 
ments that have been made in the ſeats we ſaw according 
to the modern taſte, but proceed to give you ſome re- 
flections, which occurred to us on obſerving ſeveral 
country-churches, and the behaviour of their congre - 
gations. | ak | 
The ruinous condition of ſome of thoſe edifices gave 
me great offence ; and I could not help wiſhing that the 
honeſt vicar, inſtead of indulging his genius for improve- 
ments, by incloſing his gooſeberry- buſſies within a Chineſe 
rail, and converting half an acre of his glebe- land into a 
bowling- green, would have applied part of his income to 
the more laudable purpoſe of ſheltering his pariſhioners 
from the weather during their attendance on divine ſer- 
vice. It is no uncommon' thing to ſee the parſonage- 
houſe well thatched, and in exceeding good repair, while 
the church perhaps has ſcarce any other roof than the ivy 
that grows over it. The noiſe of owls, bats, and magpies, 
makes the principal part of the church-muſic in many of 
theſe ancient edSces; and the walls, like a large map, 
ſeem to be portioned out into capes, ſeas, and promontorics, 
by the various colours by which the damps have ſtained 
them. Sometimes, the foundation being too weak to 
ſupport the ſteepie any longer, it has been found expe- 
dient to pull down that part of the building, and to hang 


the bells under a wooden ſhed on the ground beſide it. 
This is the caſe in a pariſh in Norfolk, through which I 
lately paſſed, and where the clerk and the ſexton, like 


the two figures at St. Dunſtan's, ferve the bells in 
capacity of clappers, by ſtriking them alternately with an 
hammer. : 1 2 

In other churches T have obſerved, that nothing un- 


ſeemly or ruinous is to be found, except in the clergy- 


man, and the appendages of his perſon. The *ſquire of 
the pariſh, or his anceſtors perhaps, to teſtify their devo- 


tion, and leave a laſting monument of their magnificence, 
10 N 
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have adorned the altar-piece with the richeſt ' crimſon 
| velvet, embroidered with vine- leaves and ears of wheat 
and have dreſſed up the pulpit with the ſame ſplendor and 
expence; while the gentleman, who fills it, is exalted, 
in the midſt of all this finery, with a ſurplice as dirty as 
a farmer's frock, and a periwig that ſeems to have tranſ- 
' ferred its faculty of curling to the band, which appears 

in full buckle beneath it. | 
But if I was concerned to ſee ſeveral diſtreſſed paſtors, 
as well as many of our country-churches in a tottering 
condition, I was more offended with the indecency of 
worſhip in others. I could wiſh that the clergy would 
L inform their congregations, that there is no occaſion to 
| ſcream themſelves hoarſe in making the reſponſes; that 
the town - crier is not the only perſon qualified to pray 
with due devotion; and that he who bauls the loudeſt 
may, nevertheleſs, be the wickedeſt fellow in the.pariſh. 
The old women too in the aile might be told, that their 
time would be better employed in attending to the ſermon 
than in fumbling over their tattered teſtaments till they 
have found the text ; by which time the diſcourſe 1s near 
drawing to a concluſion: while a word or two of in- : 
ſtruction might not be thrown away upon the younger 
part of the congregation, to teach them that making po- i 
ſies in ſummer time, and cracking nuts in autumn, is no t 
part of the religious ceremony, 1 
The good old practice of pſalm-finging, is indeed won= 1 
derfully improved in many country-churches fince the t 
days of Sternhold and Hopkins; and there is ſcarce a : 
pariſh-clerk who has ſo little taſte as not to pick his 0 
ſtaves out of the New Verſion, This has occaſioned great r 
complaints in ſome places, where the clerk has been t 
forced to bawl by himſelf, becauſe the reſt of the con- c 
e cannot find the pſalm at the end of their prayer - i 
yoks; while others are highly diſguſted at the innova- 0 
r 
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tion, and ſtick as obſtinately to the Old Verſion as to the 
Old Stile. The tunes themſeves have alſo been new-ſet 
to jiggiſh meaſures; and the ſober drawl, which uſed to 
accompany the two firſt ſtaves of the hundredth pſalm, 
with the gloria patri, is now ſplit into as many quavers 


% 
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s an Italian air. For this purpoſe there is in every 


county an itinerant band of vocal muſicians, who make 
it their buſineſs to go round to all the churches in their 
turns, and after a prelude with the pitch · pipe, aftoniſh 
the audience with hymns ſet to the new Wincheſter= 
meaſure, and anthems of their own compoſing. As theſe 
new-faſhioned pſalmodiſts are neceſſarily made up of 
young men and maids, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that 
there is a perfect concord and ſymphony between them: 
and indeed I have known it happen, that theſe ſweet 
ſingers have more than once been brought into diſgrace 
by - cloſe an uniſon between the thorough-baſs and the 
treble. | 

It is a difficult matter to decide which is looked upen 
as the greateſt man in a country- church, the parſon or his 
clerk. The latter is moſt certainly held in higher vene- 
ration, where the former happens to be only a pcor 
curate, who rides poſt every Sabbath from village to vil- 
lage, and mounts and diſmounts at the church - door. 
The clerk's office is not only to tag the prayers with an 
Amen, or uſher in the ſermon with a ſtave; but he is 
alſo the univerſal father to give away the brides, and the 
ſtanding godfather to all the new-born bantlings. But 
in many places there is a ſtill greater man belonging to 
the church than either the parſon or the clerk himſelf, 
The perſon I mean is the Squire; who, like the King, 


may be ſtiled Head of the Church in his own pariſh, If 


the benefice be in his own gift, the vicar is his creature, 
and of conſequence entirely at his devotion : or, if the 
care of the church be left to a curate, the Sunday fees of 
roaſt beef and plumb pudding, and a liberty to ſhoot in 
the manor, will bring him as much under the *Squire's 
command as his dogs and horſes. For this reaſon the bell 
is often Kept tolling, and the people waiting in the 
church-yard an hour longer than the uſual time; nor 
muſt the ſervice begin till the Squire has ſtrutted up the 
aile, and ſeated himſelf in the great pew in the chancel; 
The length of the ſermon is alſo meaſured by the will of 
the *Squire, as formerly by the hour-glaſs: and I know 
one pariſh where the preacher has always the com- 

| N 2 plaiſance 
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Plaiſance to conclude his diſcourſe, however abruptly, tlie 
minute that the Squire gives the ſignal, by riſing up 
after his nap. e a 8 os - 

In a village-chorch, the *Squire's lady or the vicar's 
wife are perhaps the only females that are ſtared at for 


their finery: but in the larger cities and towns, where 


the neweſt faſhions are brought down-weekly by the ſtage- 
coach or waggon, all the wwes and daughters of the moſt 
topping tradeſmen vie with each, other every Sunday in 
the elegance of their apparel. I could even trace their 
gradations in their dreſs, according to the opulence, the 
extent, and the diſtance of the place from London. I 
was at church in a populous city in the north, where the. 
mace-bearer cleared the way for Mrs. Mayoreſs, wha 
came ſidling after him in an enormous fan-hoop, of a. 
pattern which had never been ſeen before in thoſe parts. 
At another church, in a corporation- town, I ſaw ſeve- 
ral negligees, with furbelowed aprons, which had long 
diſputed the prize of ſuperiority : but theſe were moſt 
wofully eclipſed by a burgeſs's daughter, juſt come from 
London, who appeared in a Trolloppe or Slammerkin, 
with treble ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gimped, and 
the ſides of the petticoat drawn up in feſtoons. In ſome 
leſſer borough-towns, the conteſt I found lay between 
three or four black and green bibs and aprons: at one, 
a grocer's wife attracted our eyes, by a new-faſhioned 
cap, called a Joan; and, at another, they were 
yours taken up by a mercer's daughter in a Nun's 
I I need not ſay any thing of the hehaviour of the con- 
gregations in theſe more polite places of religious reſort ; 
as the ſame genteel ceremonies are practiſed there as at 
the moſt faſhionable churches in town, The ladies im+ 
mediately on their entrance, breathe a pious ejaculation 
through their fan-ſticks, and the beaux very gravely ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the Haberdaſhers Bills, glewed upon 
the linings of their hats. This pious duty is no ſooner 
performed, than the exerciſe of bowing and court'ſy ing 
ſucceeds : the lockinggand unlocking of the pews drowns 
the readers voice at the beginning of the ſervice; and the 
Pry | N ruſtling 
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ruſtling of ſilks, added to the whiſpering and tittering of 
ſo. much good company, renders him totally unintelligi- 
ble to the very end of it. , 
| _ 1 1 N Iam, dear Couſin, yours, Sc. RE 
; +» 
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Vos ſapere, et ſolos aio bene vivere, quorum 
Couſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia Villis. Hon. 


O Cit thrice happy, that canſt range 
« To Bow.orClapham from the. Change; 
In whoſe ſpruce Villa is diſplay'd 
The plumb thou haſt acquir'd by trade! 


1 AM ſorry to have provoked the reſentment of many 
of our prefent poets by rejeCting their compoſitions : 
which, as they abounded in high-flown metaphors and 
compound, epithets, were, I feared, too fublime for my 
humble province of plain proſe. I have found, that the 
ſame poetical genius which could foar to an Ode, can be 
whetted to a moſt cutting Satire againſt me and my 
works: and one in particular has poured forth his whole 
wrath upon me in an Acroſtic, But I need not offer any 
apology for laying the following verſes before the public, 
which may be confidered as a ſupplement to a former 
paper on the like ſubject. The eaſy elegance which 
runs through the whole, will readily diſtinguiſh them to 
: come from the fame hand that has more than once ob- 
liged us in the courſe of this undertaking. h 


THE wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 
Now withes tor the rural ſhade, 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by his fide 
Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtool before em; 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
N 3 Scarce. 
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Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile, 


How all the country ſeems to ſmile! 

And as they ſlowly jog together, WA 
The cit commends the road and weather 
While Madam doats upon the trees, 

And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe fees ; 
Admires its views, its ſituation; 

And thus ſhe opens her oration ; 


What ſignify the loads ot wealth 


% Without cat richeſt jewel, health? 

c Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 

« Who doats upon your precious life ! 

4 Such ceaſclels: toils, ſuch conſtant care, 
Is more than human ſtrength can bear: 
« One may obſerve it in your face 
Indeed, my dear you break apace : 


And nothing can your health repair 


* But exerciſe and country air. 

« Sir Traffick has an houſe, you know, 
About a mile from Cheney - Row: 
He's a good man, indeed, tis true; 
4 But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 

& And folks are always apt to ſneer— 
& One would not be outdone, my dear,” 

Sir Traffick's name ſo well apply'd, 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride: 
And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmoſt def*rence to his wife, 
Confeſs'd, her arguments had reaſon 
And, by tl'approaching ſummer ſeaſon, 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes his country-box. 

Some three or faur miles out of town 
(An hour's ride will bring you down) 
He fixes an his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road: 
And ſo convenient does it lay, 

The ſtages paſs it ev'ry day: 

And then ſo {nug; ſo mighty pretty, 
To bave an houſe ſa near the city 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet dawn at the very door. 

Well then, ſuppaſe them fix'd at laſt; 
White-walbing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt ; 
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_ Hugging themſelves. in eaſe. and elqver; 
With all the. fuſs of moving over?! 
Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my lady's head. 

„Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd,. 

It is a charming ſpot of ground: 
« So ſweet a diſtance ſor a ride, 

« And all about ſo countryty'd! 
would come but to a trifling price 
* To make it quite a paradiſe. 
I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
« Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales; 


* Suppoſe, my dear, inftead of theſe, 


„We build a railing all Chineſe. 

« Although one-hates to be expos'd, 

« Tis diſmal te be thus inclos'd;z _ 
„One hardly any object ices —- 3 
6 I with you'd fell thoſe odious trees. 
Objects continual paſſing by | 

« Were ſomething to amuſe the eye; 

« But to be pent within the walls 

© One might as well be at St. Paul's. 

« Our houſe beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before; 

« Nothing its views to incommode, 

« But quite laid open to che road 

« While ev'ry trav'ler in amaze, 
“Should on our little manſion gaze, 

« And, pointing to the choice retreat, 

% Cry, that's. Sir Thrifty's country- ſeat.“ 
No doubt, her arguments prevail; 
For Madam's taſte can never fail. 

Bleſt age! when all men may procure 
The title of a Connoiffeur! Es 
When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern'd by a ſingle word | 
Though, like the royal German dames, 
It bears an hundred Chriſtian names; 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Gout, 
Whim, Caprice, eee Virtuz 
Which appellations all deſcribe 
Taſte, and the modern taſteful tribe. 
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Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners 
With Chineſe 2. e : . 
Produce their ſchemes of akeration, 

To work this wond'rous reformation. 
The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood 
Emboſom's in the yew-tree's wood, 
The trav'ler with amazement fees 

A temple, Gothic or Chineſe, | 
With many a bell and tawdry rag ong 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon. 
A. wooden arch is bent aftride 

A ditch of water four feet wide'; 

With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact defigns. | 
In front a level lawn is ſeen, 

Without a ſhrub upon the green; 
Where taſte would want its firſt great law, 


But for the ſkulking ſly Ha-Ha ; 


By whoſe miraculous aſſiſtance 

Youtgdia a proſpect two fields diſtance. 
And now from Hyde-Park Corner come 
The Gods of Athens and of Rome: 5 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus and the clumſy Graces 
Apollo there, with aim fo clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever ; 

And there, without the power to fly, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 
The Villa, thus completely grac'd, 
All own, that Thrifty has a taſte: 
And Madam's female friends and couſins, 
With Common-councilmen by dozens, 
Flock every Sunday to the ſeat, 

To ſtare about them, and to cat. 
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No. CXXXVI. THURSDAY, SEPT. 2, 256. 
eminem 0 noſtra ſapit. Maxx. 


| 'To paint mankind, our foe pretence3__ 
And all our wiſdom, Common Senſe. 


WE, whoſe buſineſs it is to write looſe eſſays, and 
who never talk above a quarter of an hour toge- 
ther on any one ſubject, are not expected to enter into 


philoſophical diſquiſitions, or engage in abſtract ſpecu. 


lations; but it is ſuppoſed to be our principal aim to 
amuſe and inſtruct the reader, by a liveh 
of what paſſes round about him. Thus, like thole - 
ainters who delineate the ſcenes of familiar life, Wwe 
ometimes give a ſketch of a marriage a- la- mode; ſome». 
times draw the outlines of a modern midnight-converſa- 
tion; at another time paint the comical diſtreſſes of iti- 
nerant tragedians in a barn; and at ancther,. give a full 
draught of the rake or harlot's progreſs. Sometimes we 
divert the public by exhibiting A rtraits; and when 
we meet with a ſubject where the features are ſtrongly 
marked by nature, and there is ſomething peculiarly 
charaQteriſtic in the whole manner, we employ ourſelves 
in drawing the piece at full length. In a word, we con- 
ſider all mankind as ſitting for their pictures, and endea- 
vour to work up our pieces with lively traits, and em- 
belliſh them with beautiful colouring; and though, per- 
haps, they are not always highly finiſhed, yet they ſel- 
dom fail of pleaſing ſome few, at leaſt, of the vaſt mul- 
titude of Critics and Connoiſſeurs, if we are ſo happy as 
to hit off a ſtriking likeneſs, de; | 
There is, perhaps, no knowledge more requiſite, and 
certainly none at preſent more ardently ſought after, 
than the knowledge of the world, In this ſcience we 
are more particularly expected to be adepts, as well as 
to initiate, or at leaſt improve our readers in it. And 
though this knowledge cannot be collected together from 
books, yet (as Pope ſays) “ Men may be read, as well 
PAY" | $57" 5 00 
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« as books, too much;” and it is to be lamented, that 
many, who have only conſulted the 'volume of life as 
it lay open before them, have rather become worſe than 
better by their ſtudies, They who have lived wholly 
In the world without regarding the comments on it, are 
generally tainted with all its vices ; to which the gather- 
ing part of their inſtructions from books would perhaps 
have proved an antidote. There, indeed, though they 
would have ſeen the faults and foibles of mankind fairly 
Tepreſented, yet viee would appear in an odious, and 
virtue in an amiable, light: but thoſe, who unwarned 
o abroad into the world, are often dazzled by the ſplen- 
or with which wealth gilds vice and infamy ; and, 
being accuſtomed to ſee barefoot honefty treated with 
ſcorn, are themſelves induced to conſider it as contem 
tible. For this reaſon I am a good deal offended at 45 
ingenious contrivance of our modern noveliſts and writers 
of comedy, who often gloſs over a villanous character 
with the ſame falſe varniſh that lackers fo many ſcoun- 
drels in real life; and while they are exhibiting a fellow 
who debauches your daughter, or lies with your wife, 
repreſent him as an agreeable creature, a man of gal- 
lantry, and a fine gentleman. Bo 
The world, even the gayeſt part of it, may be painted 
like itſelf, and yet become a leffon of inſtruction. The 
pieces of Hogarth (to recur to the illuſtration I firſt 
made ule of) are faithful delineations of certain ſcenes of 
life, and yet vice and folly, always appear odious and 
contemptible. I could wiſh it were poſſible to learn the 
Knowledge of the World without Yai % hackneyed 
4 in the ways of men:“ but as that is impracticable, it 
is {till our duty fo to live in it as to avoid being cor- 
Tupted by our intercourſe with mankind, We ſhould 
endeavour to guard againſt fraud, without becoming our- 
ſelves deceitful; and to fee every ſpecies of vice and folly 
ra ctiſed round about us, without growing knaves and 
fools. The villany of others is but a poor excuſe for 
the loſs of our own integrity: and though, indeed, if I am 
attacked on Hounſlow-Heath, I may lawfully kill the 
highwayman in my own defence; yet I ſhould be very 
_ 1 deſervedly 
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deſervedly _— to the gallows if I took a purſe from 
2 perſon I met, becauſe I had been robbed my- 
„ | | 

The Knowledge of the World, as it is generally uſed 
and underſtood, eonſiſts not fo much in a due reflection 
on its vices and follies, as in the practice of them; and 
thoſe who conſider themſelves as beſt acquainted with it, 
are either the dupes of faſhion, or flaves of intereſt. It 
is alſo ſuppoſed to lie within the narrow compaſs of every 
man's own ſphere of life, and receives a different inter- 
pretation in different ſtations : thus, for inftance, the'man 
of faſhion ſeeks it nowhere bur in the polite circle of the 
beau. monde; while the man of buſineſs looks no farther 
for it than the Alley. I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate this, 
by concluding my paper with a deſcription of two cha- 
raters; each of whom, though diametrically oppoſite 
5 — other, has acquired a thorough Knowledge of the 

or d. x | | ; Y f 192 
Sir Harry Flaih had the good luck to be born before 
his bros Richard conſequently, the heir to the eſtate 
was bred a e ps and the other condemned to-plod- 

rudgery of buſineſs. The Merchant was ſent 
to learn accompts at the Academy upon Tower-Hill, 
and the Baronet had the finiſhing of his education in 
France. Sir Harry is now a moſt accompliſhed fine gen- 
tleman, is an excellent judge of faſhions, and can calcu» 
late the odds at any game as readily as Hoyle or De- 
moivre: the Alderman is the moſt knowing man upon 
Change; and underſtands the riſe and fall of ſtocks bet- 
ter than any Jew. Both of them know the world, but 
with this difference, That one by his confummate know- 
ledge has run out a large eſtate, while the other has 
raiſed a plumb by it. | 
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Hunc comedendum et deridendum yobis propino. TEA. 


Io all his gueſts a joke, the lutton lord 
Seems the jack-pudding of Us own rich board, 


935 ä To Mr. Town. 
Sir, | 98 7 | 
6c WHAT * meat, is love, when matrimony 

| js the ſauce ro 1t!*? ſays Sir John Brute, But 

ik he had been married to ſuch an Epicurean confort as L 
am joined with, thoſe expreſſions, that ſavour of the 
kitchen, would have been real inſtead of metaphorical. 
We live in a land really flowing with milk and honey, 
and keep an houſe of entertainment for all comers and 
goers: we hardly ever fit down to table leſs in number 
than twenty or thirty; and very often to above double 
that number of diſhes, In ſhort, Sir, ſo much feaſting 

nas given me a ſurfeit, 8 

There ate, I ſee ſcattered up and down your papers, 
ſeveral accounts of the pony diſtreſſes and domeſtic con- 
cerns of private families. As you have liſtened to many 
complaints from huſbands, I flatter myſelf, you will not 

. refuſe your attention to the humble remonſtrance of a 
wife: being aſſured, that my only reaſon for thus ſerv- 
ing up my dear lord as a new diſh to gratify the public 
. taſte, is to check (if poſſible) his violent paſſion for giv- 
ing his friends entertainments of another kind; which, 
if indulged much longer, muſt eat us out of houſe and 
home. | 4-4 {ont 

The magnificent feaſts of Timon of Athens, or the 
ſtories of old Engliſh hoſpitality, would give you but a 
faint idea of the perpetual riot and luxury of our family. 
Our houſe is always ſtored with as large a quantity of 
proviſions as a garriſon in expectation of a fiege, and 
thoſe too of the deareſt and moſt extravagant kind. Or- 
tolans and woodcocks are as common as ſparrows ; and 
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red mullets are ſcarce a greater rarity with us than gud- 
geons or ſprats ; while turtle and veniſon are, regarded 
as branches of citizen- luxury, which ſcarce deſerve no- 
tice among the many other delicacies in which we abound. 
Authors, they ſay, (you will pardon me, Mr. Town) 
are ſeldom admitted to great entertainments; and I can 
aſſure you, that it is not, eaſy for any, but thoſe who are 
preſent, to conceive the parade and extravagance diſ- 
played in our houſe, I myſelf, am condemned to fit at 
the head of the table, While my lord is placed at the 
other end, in pain and uneahineſs at my awkward miſ- 
rakes in doing the honours, .. You muſt know, Sir, that 
I was bred up under an houſewifely aunt in the country, 
who taught me to pickle. and preſerve; and gave me, as 
I thought, a tolerable, notion of cookery. But, alas! 
; though I underſtand plain boiled and roaſt, and have a 
„very good notion of a pudding, I am often totally iguo- 
| rant of the names and compoſitions of the delicacies. be- 
r | fore me; and have imagined fiſh to be fowl, and miſtaken 
e a petit paitee for a plebeian mince+pie., In the mean time, 
g | my lord is diſplaying his exquiſite taſte, by deciding upon 
every diſh, and pronouncing with a critical ſmack; upon 
55 the e of the wines all the while not a little ſoli- 
\- citous about the exactneſs of the Removes, and the duly. 
y || adjuſting the 2xzremets. _ Claret, Burgundy, and Cham». 
»t | pagne abound” like ale or ſmall-beer; and even, Hermi- 
a tage and Tokay are ſwallowed. with as little remorſe as 
v- | Port or Liſbon. To add to all this, is. moſt abſurdly 
1c introduced the French cuſtom of ſerving in les Ligucurs ; 
v- | which conſiſt of almoſt as many forts as are contained, 
in the advertiſements from the Rich Cordial Warehouſe. 
nd In a word, every common dinner with us is a feaſt; and 
when we have what my lord calls an entertainment, it 
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the is an abſolut debauch. 9 Ha 3 . 
ta | But there is no part of this monſtrous expence affects 
ly. | me fo much as the vaſt ſums ridiculouſly. laviſhed. on a 
of | delert, This piece of folly and extravagance, could be 
and | nothing but the joint produck of a Frenchman and a 
Or- confeEtioner. After the gratification of the appetite with 
and more ſubſtantial fare, this whipr-ſyllabub raree- he is 
red] ſerved up chiefly to feed the eye; not but that the ma- 
Vor. IV. 0 | © terials, 
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146 THE CONNOTSSEUR., 
terials of which the deſert is compoſed are as expenſive 
as the ſeveral ingredients in the dinner; and I will leave 
you to your own method of rating the reſt, after telling 
your that my lord thinks himſelf an excellent conomiſt, 
y having reduced the expence of the hot-houſe to a 
thouſand per ann. which. perhaps the admirers of exotic 
fruits will not think dear, face we have pine-apples in 
as great plenty as golden-pippins or nonpareils. _ 
One would think that the firſt requiſite in eating was 
extravagance; and that, in order to have any thing very 
good, it muſt be produced at a time when it is out of 
ſeaſon. Therefore one of the principal uſes of our hot- 
houſe is-to invert the order of nature, and to turn winter 
into ſummer. We ſhould be aſhamed to ſee peaſe upon 
our table while they are to be had at,a common marker; 
but we never ſpare any coſt to provide a good crop, by 
the aſſiſtande of our hot-beds, at Chriſtmas, We have 
no reliſh for cucumbers during the ſummer months, 
when they are no rarity ; but we take care to have them 
forced in November. But my lord moſtly prides him- 
ſelf on the improvements that he has made in his muſh- 
room- beds, which he has at length brought to ſo great 
perfection, that by the help of horſe-dung, and throwin 
artificial fun-beams through a burning-glaſs, we can raiſe 
any quantity of muſhrooms, of the right Italian kind, at 
two hours warning. 5 5 
From the hot houſe we may make a very natural 
tranſition to the kitchen; and as in the former every 
thing muſt be produced out of ſeaſon, ſo every thing in 
the latter muſt undergo a ſtrange metamorphoſis. The 
ordinary diſtinctions of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl are quite de- 
ſtroyed; and nothing comes upon table under its proper 
form and appellation. It is impoſſible to conceive 3 — 
vaſt ſums are melted down into ſauces! We have a cargo 
of hams every year from Weſtphalia, only. ro extract 
the Eſſence of them for bur foups. Half a dozen turkies 
have been killed in one day, merely for the ſake of the 


pinions ; I have known a whole' pond dragged to furniſh 


a diſh of Carps Palates: and ten legs of mutton mangled 
raw to make out a diſh of Pope's Eyes. ” 9 
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The concomitant charges of the cellar, you will imagine, 
are no leſs extravagant; and, indeed, it is not enough 
that we abound in the beſt French and Italian wines 
(which, by the bye, are purchaſed on the ſpot at an ex- 
traordinary price) but we muſt have ſeveral other kinds 
of the higheſt value, and conſequently of moſt delicious 
flavour; and though but a taſte of each has been fipped - 
round by the company, the ſame bottles muſt never be 
brought a ſecond time upon table, but are ſecured as 
perquiſites by the butler, who ſells them to the mers 
chant, who ſells them back again to my lord. Beſides 
theſe, his lordſhip has lately. been at an immenſe charge 
in raiſing a Pinery, in order to try the experiment of 
making cyder of pine-apples; which he hopes to do at 
Little more than treble the expence of Champagne. To 
this article I might alſo add the charge of his Ice- 
houſes; for hog. theſe are ſtored with an home- 
commodity, originally of no value; yet I may venture 
to ſay, that every drop of water comes as dear to us as 
the moſt coſtly of our wines, i e it | 
As all our liquors, I have told you, are of foreign 
growth, and all our-diſhes diſtinguiſhed by foreign titles, 
you. will readily conceive that our houſchold is ciiiefly 
compoſed of foreigners. The Maitre d. hotel is a French- 
man; the butler out of livery, and his two under-butlers, 
are Frenchmen; the clerk of the kitchen is àa French 
man; and Monſicur Fricando, the head- cook, to be ſure 
l is a Frenchman, | This gentleman never ſoils his fingers 
y in touching the leaſt bit of any thing; but gives his 
n orders (like a general) to four ſubalters, who are like- 
4 wiſe Frenchmen. The baker, the confectioner, the very 
ſcullions, and even the fellow that looks after the poul- 
r try, are all of them Frenchmen. Theſe, you may be 
ſure, are maintained at very high ſalaries; and though 
| Monſieur Fricando had the pay of a captain in a march 
* | ing regiment, my lord was forced to double his wages 
at the beginning of the war, and allow bim the free 
0 — of his Religion to prevent him leaving the 
i 1 5 5 . bd 1 
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d LI am ſorry to add, chat this pride of keeping a table 
10 has viſibly impaired rn fortunes; and this very 
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ſummer he has been obliged to ſell all the timber on his 
eſtate, as I may ſay, to keep up his kitchen fire. The 
only ſatisfaction, Which he can poſſibly reap from all 
this expence, is the vanity of having it ſaid, “ that no- 
* body treats ſo elegantly as his lordſhip; and now 
and then, perhaps reading in the newſpapers, “ that ſuch 
«* a day the right honourable gave a grand en- 
6 tertainment at his houſe in , at which were 
s« preſent the principal Officers of State and Foreign 
6 Miniſters,” S pug ths, 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant; &c. 4 


No. CxxxvIII. THURSDAY, SEPT. 16, 1756. 
- Servata ſemper lege et ratione loquendi. ha Joy. : , 


-., © 1. Your talk to decency and reaſon ſuit, | 

Nor prate like fools, or gabble like a brute 
T the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
= we are told was ated at Paris with univerſal applauſe 
for ſeveral-nights together, there is acharaCter of a rough 
Engliſhman, who is repreſented as quite unſkilled in the 
graces of converſation; and his dialogue confiſts almoſt 
entirely of à repetition of the common ſalutation of * how 
do you do, how do you do?“ Our nation has, indeed, 
been generally ſuppoſed to be of a ſullen and uncommu- 
nicative diſpoſition; while, on the other hand, the lo- 
quacious French have been allowed to poſſeſs the art of 
converſing beyond all other people. The Engliſhman 
requires to be wound up frequently, and ſtops very ſoon; 
but the Frenchman runs on in a continued alarum. Vet 
it muſt be acknowledged, that, as the Engliſh conſiſt of 
very different humours, their manner of diſcourſe admits 
of great variety: but the whole French nation converſe 
alike; and there is no difference in their addreſs between 
a Marquis and a Valet de Chambre. We may frequently 
ſee a couple of French barbers accoſting each other in 


the ſtrect, and paying their compliments with the ſame 
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volubility of ſpeech, the ſame grimace and action, as two 
courtiers on the Nuiiler ie. 

1 ſhall not attempt to lay down os particular rules 
for converſation, but rather point out ſuch faults in dif- 
courſe and behaviour, as render the company of half 


mankind rather tedious than amuſing. It is in vain, in- 


deed, to look for converſation, where we might expect 
to find it in the greateſt perfection, among perſons of 
faſhion: there it is almoſt annihilated by univerſal card - 
playing; inſomuch that I have heard it given as a reaſon, 
why it is impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſucceed in 
the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of qua- 
lity ſcarce ever meet but to game. All their diſcourſe 
turns upon the odd trick and the four honours: and it 


is no leſs a maxim with the votaries of Whiſt than with 


thoſe of Bacchus, that talking ſpoils company, «= * 

_ Every one endeavours to make himſelf as agreeable to 
ſociety as he can; but it often happens that thoſe who 
moſt aim at ſhining in converſation, overſhoot” their 
mark. Though a man ſucceeds, he ſhould not (as is 
frequently the caſe) evgroſs the whole talk to himſelf; 
for that deſtroys the very effence of converſation, which 


is talking together; We ſhould: try to keep up conver» 


fation like a ball handied to and fro from one to another, 
rather than ſeize it all to ourſelves, and drive it before 
us like a foot-ball. We ſhould likewiſe” be cautious to 
adapt the matter of our diſcourſe to our company; and 
not talk Greek before ladies, or of the laſt new furbelow 
to a meeting of country juſtices. ; Re barn 
But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole converſation than certain peculiarities eaſily ac- 
quired, but very difficultly conquered and diſcarded. In 


order to diſplay theſe abſurdities in a truer light, it is my 


preſent purpoſe to enumerate ſuch of them as are moſt 
commonly to be met with; and firſt to take notice of 


thoſe buffoons in ſociety, the Attitudinarians and Face= 


makers, Theſe accompany every word' with a peculiar 
grimace or geſture: they aſſent with a ſhrug, and con- 


tradict with a twiſting of the neck; are angry With a 


wry mouth, and pleaſed in a caper or a minuet-ſtep. 
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150 THE 'CONNOISSEUR, 
They may be conſidered as Speaking-Harlequins ; and 
their rules of eJoquence are taken from the poſture- 
maſter, Theſe ſhould be condemned to converſe only 
in dumb ſhew with their own perſon in the looking- 
glaſs; as well as the Smirkers and Smilers, who ſo pret- 


tily ſet off their faces, together with their words, by a. 


jene. ſcai- quoi between à grin and a dimple. With 
theſe we may likewiſe rank the affected tribe of Mimiecs, 
who are conſtantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice 
or geſture of their acquaintance: though they are ſuch 
wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) they ate fre- 
quently forced to write the name under the picture be- 
fore we can diſcover any likeneſss. YT 
Next to theſe, whoſe elocution is abſorbed in action, 


and who converſe chiefly with their arms and legs, ve 


may conſider the. profeſſed ſpeakers. And firſt, the 
\Eniphatical; who ſqueeze, and preſs, and ram down 
every ſyllable with exceſſive vehemence and energy. 
Theſe orators are remarkable for their diſtinct elocution 
and force of expreſſion: they dwell: on the important 
particles of and te, and the ſignificant oonjunctive and; 
which they ſeem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out 
of their own throats, and to cram them, with no leſs 
pain into the ears of their auditors. Theſe ſhould be ſuf- 
fered only to ſyringe (as it were) the ears of a deaf man, 
through an hearing trumpet: though I muſt confeſs that 


T am equally offended with the Whiſperers or Low Spea- 


kers, who ſeem. to fancy all their acquamtance deaf, and 


come up fo cloſe to you, that they may be ſaid to meaſure 


noſes. with you, and frequently overcome you with the ex- 
halations of a powerful breath. I would have theſe oraculat 
gentry obliged to talk at a diſtance through a ſpeaking- 
trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls of a whiſpering 
gallery. The wits, who will not condeſcend to utter apy 
thing but a box mot, and the Whiſtlers or Tune-hummers, 
who never articulate at all, may be joined very — 
together in concert: and to theſe tinkling cymbals 
I would alſo add the founding braſs; the Bawler Who in- 

uires after your health with the bellowing of a town- 
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The Tatlers, whoſe pliablg pipes are admirably 
5 to the . ſoft parts of converſation, and ſweetly 
« prattling out of faſhion,” make very pretty muſie from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue: but from a rough 
manly voice and coarſe features, mere nonſenſe is as harſh 
and diſſonant as a jig from an Hurdy Gurdy. The 
Swearers T have ſpoken of in à former paper; but the 
Half-Swearers, who ſplit, and mince, and fritter their 
oaths into Gad's Bud, Ad's Fiſh; and Demmee; — the 
Gothic Humbuggers, and thoſe who © nickname God's 
creatures, and call 'a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer 
cub, an odd fiſh, and an ' unaccountable muſkin; ſhould 
never come into company without on interpreter. But 1 
will not tire my reader's patience by pointing out all the 


eſts of converſation; nor dwell particularly on the Sen- 


fibles, who pronounce dogmatically on the moſt trivial 
points, and ſpeak in ſentences ;— the Wonderers, who 
are always wondering what o'clock it is, or wondering 
whether it will rain or no, or wondering when the moon 
changes ;—the Phraſeologiſts, who explain a thing by all 
that, or enter into particulars with is and that and 


rother ;—and, laſtly, the Silent Men, who ſeem afraid of 


opening their mouths, left they ſhould catch cold, and 


literally obſerve the precept of the goſpel, by lening Fo | 


en be only yea ca, and nay nay. 
The rational intercourſe kept up by converſation, is 
one of our principal diſtinctions from brutes. We ſhould 


therefore endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to our ad- 


vantage, and conſider the organs of ſpeech as the in- 
ſtruments of underſtanding: we ſhould be very careful not 
to uſe them as the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, and 
do our utmoſt to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, 
which tend to leſſen the value of ſuch ineſtimable prero- 
gative. It is, indeed, imagined by ſome philoſophers, 
that even birds and beaſts (though without the power of 
articulation) perfectly underſtand one another by the 
ſounds they utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have each a 
particular language to themſelves, like different nations. 
Thus it may be ſuppoſed, that nightingales of Italy have 
as fine an car for their own native wood - notes, as any 
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Signor or Signora for an Italian Air; that the boars of 
Weſtphalia gruntle as expreſſively through the noſe as 


the inhabitants in High- German; and that the frogs in 


the dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives 
jabber their Low Dutch. However this may be, we 
may conſider thoſe, whoſe tongues hardly ſeem to be 
under the influence of reaſon, and do not keep up the 

roper converſation of human creatures, as imitating the 
9 5 — of different animals. Thus, for inſtance, the 
affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and Praters 
and Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once: 
Grunters and Growlers may be juſtly compared to 
Hogs: Snarlers are Curs; and the Spitfire Paſſionate are 
a fort of wild Cats, that will not bear ſtroking; but 
will purr when they are pleaſed. Complainers are 
Screech-Owls : and Story-tellers, always repeating the 
fame dull note, are Cuckows. Poets, that prick up 
their ears at their own. hideous, braying, are no better 
than Aﬀes; Critics in general are venemous Serpents, 

that delight in hiſſing; and ſome of them, who have got 
by. heart a few technical terms. without knowing their 
meaning, are no other than magpies.” I myſelt, who 
have crowed to the whole town for near three years 
paſt, may perhaps put my readers in mind of a Dunghill- 
Cock: but as I muſt acquaint them that they will hear 
the laſt of me on this day- fortnight, I hope they will 
then conſider me as a Swan, who is ſuppoſed to ſing 
ſweetly at his dying moments. Wehe e 
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\Now, to the vrin6ſt all your labours ene &- 4 
And ew your . ge es, w- at large. 


5 I WROTE, to my Couſin Village, informing him of 


my. deſign to finiſh with the next number; and have 


received the following anſwer from Sas which L _ 
uy before my readers & 597 
| DeariCouſin, , 1971 1564 n vis 6200 
IT) was not without fo me regen that I eite _ 
ies of your intentions to bid adieu to the public: for as 
ou had been ſo kind as to introduce me to their notice, 
1 m to indulge all the weakneſs and vanity of a young 
author; and had almoſt perſuaded m ſelf that I was 
the principal ſupport of your papers. "Conſcious of my 
own importance I expect that you will do me the juſ- 
tice to acknowledge how much you are indebted to the 
aſſiſtance of your very ingenious Couſin; and I care not 
how many compliments you pay me on my wit and 


learning: but at the ſame time I muſt beg leave to put 


in a caveat a — your diſpoſing of me in What manner 
0 yourſe] 

liberty to ts what they will with the characters they 
have introduced into their works; as writers of tragedy, 


in order to heighten the plot, have often brought their 


heroes to an untimely end, when they have died quietly 
many years before in their beds; or as our chronicles of 


daily occurrences, put a duke to death, give away an 
heireſs in marriage, or, ſhoot off an admiral's leg, When 


ever they pleaſe, Mr. Addiſon; while he was . 
on the Spectator, 0 d, „ he would kill Sir Roger 


% Cerly, that nobqdy elſe might murder him.“ In 


like manner, my dear Couſin, you may perhaps take it 
ares a vu head to cut Me off: you may make an end of 


leaſe. Writers of Eſſays think themſelves 


me 
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me by a cold caught in partridge-ſhooting, or break my 
neck in a ſtag- hunt. Or you may rather chuſe to ſettle 
me perhaps with a rich old country-dowager, or preis 
me into the army, or clap me on board of a man of 
war. But I deſire that voy will not get rid of me by 


any of theſe means; but permit me to aſſure your readers 


that I am alive and merry; and this is to let them 
know, that I am in good heath at this preſent writing. 

Your papers, I aſſure you, have made a great noiſe in 
the country ; and'the — intelligent among us read you 
with as much ſatisfaction as the Evening Poſt, or the 
Weekly Journals. 1 know more than one ſquire, who 
takes them in conſtantly with the Magazines; and I 
was told by the poſt-maſter of a certain town, that they 
came down every week, under cover, to the butler of a 
member of parliament. . There is a club of country- 
pariſons, who meet every Saturday at a neighbouring 
market-town, to be ſhaved and exchange ſermons ; they 
have a ſubſcription for books and pamphlets; and the 
only periodical works ordered in by them are the Con- 
noifſeur, and the Critical and Monthly Reviews. I 
was lately introduced to this ſociety, when the con- 
verſation happened to turn upon Mr. Town. A young 
curate, juſt come from Oxford, ſaid he knew you very 
well at Chriſt- Church, and that you was a comical dog: 
but a Cantab. declared, no leſs poſitively, that'you was 
either a penſioner, of Trinity, ar 4. of Bennet - 
college. People, indeed, are very much perplexed 
about the real author: ſome affirm, that you are a 
nobleman; and others will have it, that you are an 
actor: ſome ſay you are a young lawyer, ſome a phyſi- 
cian, ſome a parſon, and ſome an old woman. 
The lobjedds of your papers have often been wreſted 
to various interpretations by our penetrating geniuſes; 
and you have hardly drawn a character that has not 
been fixed on one or other of the greateſt perſonages in 
the nation. I once heard a country-juſtice expreſs his 
wonder that you was not taken up, and ſet on the pil- 
loryv; and I myſelf, by ſome of my rural intelligence, 
haye brought upon you the reſentment of ſeveral honeſt 
In 5 ; quues, 
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*fquires, who long to horſewhip the ſcoundrel for put- 
ting them in print, Others again are quite at a loſs how 
to pick out your neaning, and in vain turn over their 
Bailey's Diftionfty for an explanation of ſeveral faſhion- 
able phraſes; which, though they have enriched the | 
town-language, have not. yet made their way into the | 
dialeC of the country. Many exquiſite ſtrokes of hu= "IF 
mour are alſo loſt upon us, on account of our diftance 
from the ſcene of action; and that wit which is very 
briſk and lively upon the ſpot, often loſes much of its 
ſpirit in the carriage, and Cmptimes wholly evaporates | 
in the poſt- bag. 1 | | 
Vou moraliſts are very apt to flatter yourſelves that 
you are doing a vaſt deal of good by your labours : but | 
whatever reformation you may have worked in town, | 
Ive me leave to tell you, that you have ſometimgs done | 
is harm in the country, by the bare mention of the vices | 
| 


and follies now in vogue. From your intelligence, ſome 
of our moſt polite ladies have learned that it is highly 
oper to have a route; and ſome have copied the faſhion 
ſo exactly, as to play at cards an Sundays. Your papers 
upon dreſs ſet all our belles at work in following the 
mode : you no ſooner took notice of the cocked. hats, 
but every hat in the pariſh was turned up behind and 
before; and when you told us that the town - beauties 
went naked, our rural damſels immediately began to 
throw off their cluthes. Our gentlemen have been alſa 
taught by you all the new arts of betting and gaming; 
and the only coffee-houſe in one little town, where t 3 
moſt topping inhabitants are uſed to meet to play at 
draughts and backgammon, has, from the great increaſe 
of gameſters who reſort to it, been elegantly chriſtened 
by the name of White's, d ee 5 
As to the ſmall ſhare which I myſelf have had in your 
work, you may be ſure every body here is hugely de- 
- lighted with it; at leaſt you may be ſure, that I will ſay 
nothing to the contrary, I have done my beſt to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of your readers: and, as the 
name of Steele is not forgotten in the Spectator, though 
Addifon has run away with almoſt all the honour, I am 
** l | 2 in 
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in hopes, that whenever the great Mr, Town is men- 


tioned, they may poſſibly think at the ſame time on 
Tour aſſectionate Couſin and Coadjutor, 
FFF VILLAGE. 


After this account, which my Couſin has ſent me, 
of the reception I have met with in the country, it will 
be proper to ſay ſomething of my reception here- in 
town. I ſhall therefore conſider myſelf in the threefold 
capacity of Connoifleur, Critic, and Cenſor-General. 
As a Connoiſſeur, in the confined ſenſe of the word, I 
mutt own I have, met with ſeveral mortifications. 1 
have neither been made F. R. S. nor even a member of 
the Academy of Bourdeaux or Peterſburg. They have 
left me out of the liſt of Truſtees to the Britiſh Mufeum; 
and his Majeſty of Naples, though he preſented an 
« Account of the Curioſities found in Herculaneum” to 
each of the univerſities, never fent one to me. I have 
not been celebrated in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, or in 
any of our Magazines of Arts and Sciences; nor have I 
been tiled tres illuſire ot tres ſcavant in any of the 
foreign Mercuries or Journals Lileraires. Once, indeed, 
I ſoothed myſelf in the vain thoughts of having been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the | Swediſh Botaniſt, Linnæus, under 
the title of Eruditiſimus Urbanus, which I conceived 
to be the Name of Town latinized ; but, to wy great 
diſappointment, I afterwards diſcovered, that this was 
no other than the learned Naturaliſt, Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban, author of the Gentleman's Magazine, This 
neglect of me, as a Connoiſſeur, I can attribute to no 


other cauſe than to my not having made myſelf known 


by my Muſæum, or Cabinet of Curioſities: and, to fay 
the truth, I am not worth a farthing in antique coins; 
nor have I fo much as one ſingle ſhell or butterfly. All 
my complaints againſt the modern innovations. of Taſte 
have been therefore diſregarded : and with concern I ſtill 
ſee the Villas of our citizens fantaftically adorned with 
Chineſe palings, and our ſtreets incumbered with ſuperb 
colonaces, porticos, Gothic arches, and Venetian 4 70 
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dows, the ordinary decorations of the ſhops of our tradeſ- 
n, 9 "oF | „ q 
Nor have I, as a Critic, met with greater ſucceſs or 
_ encouragement in my endeavours to reform the preſent 
Taſte in. literature. I expected to have the privilege of 
eating beef gratis every night at Vauxhall, for adviſing 
the garden-poets to put a little meaning into their ſongs : 
but, though I was there ſeveral nights this ſummer, I 
could not fay (with Caiho)-of any of their productions, 
« this is a more exquiſite ſong than the other.” I have 
not been able to write the operas out of the kingdom : 
and, though I have more than once ſhewed my contempt 
for Harlequin, I am aſſured there are no lefs than three 
Pantomimes to be brought on this ſeaſon. As I inveſtcd - 
myſelf with the dignity of ſupreme judge in theatrical 
matters, I was in hopes that my Lord Chamberlain 
would at leaſt have appointed me his Deputy-Licenſer; 
but he has not even conſulted me on any one new play. 
made no doubt, but the managers would pay their 
court to me: but they have not once fent for me to din- 
ner; and, ſo far from having the freedom of the houſe, 
J declare I have not had ſo much as a ſingle order from 
any of the under-aCtors, 4 9 | | 
In my office of Cenſor- General, though J cannot boaſt 
of having overturned the card-tables at routes and afſem- 
blies, or broke up the club at Arthur's, I can ſafely 
boaſt, that I have routed the many-headed monſter at 
the Diſputant Society at the Robin Hood, and put to ſi- 
lence the great Clare-Market Orator. In a word, I have 
laboured to prevent the growth of vice and immorality ; 
and with as much effect as the Juſtices at the Quarter- 
ſeſſions. For this reaſon I expected to have been put in 
the commiſſion, and to have had the power of licenſing 
all places of public diverſion veſted ſolely in my hands. 
But as I find my merits have been hitherto, oyerlooked, 
I am determined to lay down, my office; and in my next 
number I ſhall take my final leave of the public; 
when I ſhall give them an account of my correſpon- 
dents, together with a full and particular account of 
RP 
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A. twofold Author, Mcſſieurs Mr. Town, | 
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Sure in the ſelf-ſame mould cheir minds were caſt, 5 * 

- Twins in affection, judgment, humour, taſte. 5 
PERIODIC AL writers, who retail there ſenſe or. non- 8 


ſenſe to the world ſheet, by ſheet, acquire a ſprt of C 
familiarity and intimacy with the public, peculiar to 
themſelves. Had theſe 1 volumes which have ſwelled 
by degrees to their preſent bulk, burſt forth at once, b 
Mr. Town muſt have introduced himſelf to the acqua n- * 
tance of the public with the awkward air and diſtance of 
a ſtranger : but he now flatters himſelf, that they will 8 
look upon him as an old companion, whoſe converſation 

they are pleaſed with; and, as they will ſee him no I the 
more after this time, will now and then perhaps miſs pal 
their uſual viſiter. | 


However this may be, the Authors of the Connoiſſeur le: 
now thing proper to cloſe the undertaking in which they F 
have been engaged for near three years paſt: and among 8 


their general thanks to the indulgent readers of their 
papers, they muſt include in a particular manner their the 
acknowledgements to thoſe who have been pleaſed to 
appear in them as writers. They have, therefore, at the fri 
cloſe of their work, brought Mr. Town and his aſſo- be 
ciates on the ſcene together, like the ramatis perſona at 
the end of the laſt act. e TA 
Our earlieſt and moſt frequent correſpondent diſtin- hit 
a Adden his favours by the ſignature G. K. and we are e. 
orry that he will not allow us to mention his name; 
ſince it would reflect as much credit on our work as we 
Are 
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arc ſure will redound to it from his contributions. To hint 
we are proud to own ourſelves indebted for moſt part of 


No. 14 aud 17; for the lettter, ſigned Goliah Engliſh, 


in No. x9; for a great part of No. 33 and 40; and for 
the letters, ſigned Reginald Fitz worm, Michael Kraws 
bridge, Moſes Orthodox, and Thom. Vainall, in No. 
102, 107, 114 and 129. | ; 


The next, in priority of time, is a gentleman of Cam- 


bridge, who ſigned himſelf A. B. and we cannot but re- 


get that he withdrew his aſſiſtance, after having obliged 


us with the beſt. part of the letters in No. 46, 49, and 
52, and of the eſſays in No, 62 and 64. | 


The letters in No. 82, 98, 112, and 130, came from 


various hands, equally unknown to us. The imitation - 


of Horace in No. 11, was written (as we are informed) 
by a gentleman of Oxford: and from two gentlemen of 


Cambcidge we. received the letter, ſigned W. Manly, 


in No. 65, and another, ſigned B. A. in No. 107. 


The e unexpected marks of favour, conferred on us 


by ſtrangers, demand our higheſt gratitude: bur we are 
no leſs happy in being able to boaſt tlie aſſiſtance of ſome 
other gentlemen, whom we are proud to call friends, 
though we are not at liberty to introduce them to the 
acquaintance of our readers. From a friend engaged in 
the Law, we had the firſt ſketches and moſt ſtriking 
paſſages of No. 75, 78, 87 and og; though it may be 


regretted by the public, as well as ourſeſves, that his 


leiſure would not permit him to put the finiſhing hand 
to them, From a friend, a gentleman of the Temple, we 
received No, 111, 116, and 119. To a friend, a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Cambridge, we are indebted for 


the ſong in No. 72, and the veries in No, 97, 20, 128, 


and 135. The liſt of contributions from ſuch capable 
friends would doubtlefs have been much larger, had. they 
been fooner let into the ſecret: but as Mr. Town, like a 
great prince, cho'e it to appear incag. in order to avoid 
the impertinence of the multitude, he did not even make 


himſelf known to thofe about his perſon, till at laſt 


they themſelves found him out through his diſguiſe 


ks 
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There are ſtill remaining two correſpondents, who muft 
ſtand by themſelves; as they have wrote to us, not in an 
aſſumed character, but in propria perſona. The firſt is 
no leſs a perſonage than the great Orator Henly, who 
obliged us with that truly original Letter, printed in No. 
37. The other who favoured us with a letter, no leſs 
original in No. 70, we have reaſon to believe, is a Me- 
thodiſt Teacher and a mechanic; but we do not know 
either his name or his trade, 35 

We now come to the moſt important diſcovery of 
Ourſelves, and to anſwer the ofren-repeax d queſtion 
of, Who is Mr. Town? it being the cuſtom for the pe- 
riodical writers, at the ſame time that they ſend the 
| hawkers abroad with their laſt dying ſpeech like the male- 
factors, like them alſo ro couple it with a' confeſſion. The 
general method of unravelling this myſtery is, by declaring 
to whom the different ſignatures, affixed to different papers, 
are appropriated, For ever ſince the days of the inimita- 
ble Spectator, it has been uſual for a bold capital to ſtand 
like a centry, at the end of our eflays, to guard the au- 
thor in ſecrecy: and it is commonly ſuppoſed, that the 
writer, who does not chuſe to put his name to his work, 
has in this manner, like the painters and ſtatuaries of old, 
at leaſt ſet his mark. But the Authors of the Connoiſ- 
feur now confeſs, that the ſeveral letters, at firſt pitched 
upon to bring up the rear of their eſſays, have been an- 
nexed to different papers, at random, and ſometimes 
omitted, on purpoſe to put the ſagacious reader on a 
wrong ſcent. It is particularly the intereſt of a writer, 
who prints hiinſelf out week by week, to remain un- 
known, during the courſe of this piece- meal publi- 
cation. The beſt method therefore to prevent a diſ- 
covery, is to make the road to. it as intricate as poſſible; 
and, inſtead of ſeeming to aim at keeping the reader en- 
tirely in the dark, to hang out a kind of wandering light, 
which only ſerves to lead him aftray, The defire of 
giving each writer his due, according to the fignatures, 
has, in the courſe of this undertaking often contuled the 
curious in their enquiries. Soon after the publication of 
our firſt papers, ſome ingenious gentlemen found os 
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THE CONNOISSEURs 161 
that T, O, W, N, being the letters that formed the name 
ot Town, there were four authors, each of whom thel- 
tered himſelf under a particular letter; but no paper 
ever appearing with an N afhxed to it, they were obliged 
to give up this notion. Bur, if they had been more able 
decypherers, they would have made out, that though 
T, O, W, will not compoſe the name of Town, yet, 
by a different arrangement of the letters, it will form 
the word Two: which is the grand myſtery of our ſig- 
natures, and couches under it the true and real number 
of the Authors of the Connoifſeur, | 
Haring thus declared Mr. Town to confift of two ſe- 
parate individuals, it will perhaps be expected, that, 
like two tradeſmen, who have agreed to diſſolve their 
partnerſhip, we ſhould exactly balance our accounts, and 
aſhzn to each his due parcel of the ftock. But our ac- 
counts are of fo intricate a nature, that it would be im- 
pofſible for us to adjuſt them in that manner. We have 
not only joined in the work taken altogether, but almoſt 
every ſingle paper is the joint product of both: and, as 
we have laboured equally in erecting the fabric, we can» 
not pretend that any one particular part is the ſole work - 
manſhip of either. An hint has perhaps been ſtarted 
by one of us, improved by the other, and ſtill further 
heightened by an happy coalition of ſentiment in both; 
as fire rs ſtruck out by a mutual colliſion of flint and ſteel. 
Sometimes, like Strada's lovers converfing with the ſym- 


| Pathetic needles, we have written papers together at fifty 


miles diftant from each other: the firſt rough draught or 


| looſe minutes of an eſſay have often travelled in the ſtage- 


coach from town to country, and from country to town; 
and we have frequently waited for the poſtman, (whom 
we expected to bring us the precious remainder” of a 
Connoiſſeur) with the ſame anxiety as we ſhould wait 
for the half of a bank-note, without which the other 
half would be of no value. Theſe our joint labours, it 
may eafily be imagined, would have foon broke off 
abruptly, if either had been too _— attached to his 
own little conceits, or if we had converſed together with 

ihe jealouſy of a rival, or the complaiſance of a format 
3 ; acquaint- 
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acquaintance, who ſmiles at every word that is ſaid by his 
companion. Nor could this work have been fo long car- 


tried on, with ſo much cheerfulneſs and good - humour on 


both ſides, if the Two had not been as cloſely*united 
as the two Students whom the Spectator fnentions, as 
recorded by a Terre Filius at Oxford, © to have had 
« hut one mind, one purſe, one chamber, and one hat.“ 

It has been often remarked, that the reader is very 


deſirous of picking up ſome little particulars concerning 


the author of the book which he is peruſing. To gra- 
tify this paſſion, many literary anecdotes have been pub- 
liſhed ; and an account of their life, character, and be- 
haviour, has been prefixed to the works of our moſt ce» 
lebrared writers. Eſſayiſts are commonly expected to be 
their own Biographers: and perhaps our readers may re- 
quire ſome further intelligence concerning the authors of 
the Connoiſſeur. But, as they have all along appeared 
as a fort of Sas in literature, they cannot now deſcribe 
themſelves any otherwiſe than as one and the ſame per- 
ſon ; and can only fatisfy the curioſity of the public, by 
giving a ſhort account of that reſpeCtable perſonage Mr. 
Town, conſidering him as of the plural, or rather (ac- 
cording to the Grecians) of the dual number. 

Mr. Town is a fair, black, middle - ſized, very ſhort 
man. He wears his own hair and a periwig. He is 
about thirty years of age, and not more than four- and - 
twenty. He is a Student of the Law, aud a Bachelor 
of Phyſic. He was bred at the Univerſity of Oxford; 
where having taken no leſs than three degrees, he looks 
down on many learned profeſſors as his inferiors : yet, 
having been there bur little longer than to take the firſt, 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, it has more than once hap- 
pened, that the Cenſor-General of all England has been 
reprimanded by the Cenſor of his College, for neglecting 
to furniſh the uſual Eſſay, or (in the collegiate phraſe} 
the Theme of the Week. 5 

This joint deſcription of ourſelves will, we hope, ſa- 
tisfy the reader, without any further information. For 
aur own parts, we cannot but be pleaſed with having 
railed this monument of our mutual friendſhip and 

: eſteem: 
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eſteem: and if theſe Eſſays ſhall continue to be read, 


now they will no longer make their appearance as the 8 


fugitive pieces of the week, we ſhall be happy in conſi=/ 


dering, that we are mentioned at the ſame time. Y 


have all the while gone on, as it were, hand in hand to» 
gether: and while we are both employed in furniſhing 
matter for the paper now before us, we cannot help 
ſmiling at our thus making our exit together, like the 8 
two Kiogs of Brentford Mes. at one "—_— = 


T. W. o. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


+ yes — — 7 


